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le things they say! 


T hose people made a pale of money last year. 


















Not a lot, in relation to the size of their business ! 


Maybe not. But why couldn't they let their customers have 
a bigger share in this prosperity by lower or level prices : 


J 





You talk as if 1.C.1. haven't kept their prices down. 


Well, have they ? 





Certainly. The general level of wholesale prices in this country is more than 
three times pre-war, but the general level of I.C.I.’s prices is less than double. 
Still, I don’t see what I1.C.I. want all that money for. 
Much of it went into extending and re-equipping their hundred-odd 
factories and constructing plants for entirely new products. 





Who benefits from that ? 
Everybody. I.C.1.’s employees, because they get the increased security 
that an up-to-date industry gives ; I.C.I.’s stockholders, because these new plants 
will increase the Company’s earning power. Finally, 1.C.1.’s customers, at home and abroad, 


for the policy of continuously improving manufacturing methods 


J 


and increasing capacity is important not only in making more (i 
materials available to industry, but also in 












keeping prices down. 
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RESIS Pe ST: 


THE ALLIANCE 


HE visit of the French.Prime Minister, M. Guy Mollet, 

to London at the invitation of the British Government, 

successful though it may have been, can hardly be said 
to have dispelled the malaise which has been creeping like a 
poison gas through the Western alliance. M. Mollet and Sir 
Anthony Eden may have reached complete accord during their 
talks (French Socialists have been susceptible to British opinion 
ever since 1945), but the effect of the discontent voiced in the 
speech of the French Foreign Minister at the beginning of this 
month will continue to make itself felt unless more definite steps 
are taken to meet it. 

In the course of this speech M. Pineau made two main 
criticisms of Western policy, one justified and one debatable. 
His first attack was directed against the lack of solidarity 
among NATO nations, and here it can hardly be doubted that 
he was right, It is a harsh and regrettable fact that whenever 
a member nation of NATO has come into conflict with another 
member, the interests of NATO as a whole have been sacrificed 
to purely national considerations. Britain’s policy in the Cyprus 
dispute is one example of this. So is American unwillingness 
to restrain the present regime in Saudi Arabia. So is France’s 
committal of a large part of her armed forces to Algeria instead 
of making terms with the Algerian nationalists (it might be 
added that M. Mollet is hardly culpable in this respect, since 
his government has shown signs of wishing to reach a negotiated 
agreement). In short, the NATO alliance is continually being 
strained by the conflicting national interests of member 
countries, and it is rather difficult to see what remedies other 
than prayer, fasting, and diplomacy can be recommended for 
this ailment. 

M. Pineau’s other criticism was more serious. He said that 
the Western powers had made a great mistake in considering 
their security purely in military terms. ‘In a choice between a 
power that was mainly talking about military security and one 
that mainly talked about peace, the latter was bound to get 
opinion on its side in the long run, however mendacious the 
propaganda might be.’ And in raising this point, he was raising 
the question of the whole future of NATO as well as drawing 


UNDER STRESS 


attention to the political clumsiness haunting the West. 

NATO is a defensive military alliance including a number 
of European and American States and linked with other States 
by such devices as the Balkan and Baghdad pacts. Inasmuch 
as it is directed against the USSR, it envisages a situation where 
a Soviet attack must be repelled by force of arms or an 
attempted Communist putsch in France or Italy put down by 
the para-military police forces of those countries. Now, how- 
ever, changes within Russia itself are bringing about a new 
situation. The ‘Geneva spirit,’ ‘collective leadership,’ the re- 
pudiation of the more Mongol side of Stalin—these catch- 
phrases mark an evolution in Soviet policy, which, if continued, 
is bound to make the military side of the American alliance less 
attractive to increasing numbers of people in NATO countries. 
Whatever informed doubts there may be of the bona fides of 
MM. Khrushchev and Bulganin, there will be greater reluc- 
tance in Europe to make the sacrifices necessary to maintain 
NATO forces at a level where they will be of some use in the 
event of war. There will also be more hesitation in refusing 
tempting Russian offers in the economic and political spheres. 

What can the West do to resist these centrifugal urges within 
NATO? One difficulty comes from the fact that the threat of 
armed force has so far been the most successful Western 
weapon in the Korean and Berlin clashes. A solution may be 
suggested by a look at the origin of NATO. For this alliance 
originated in the Marshall plan. And that plan was not merely 
welcomed because it brought economic relief, but also because 
it made an imaginative appeal to an idealism common to 
numbers of Europeans. It was the Marshall plan which made 
for a solidarity which Stalin and the Czech putsch turned into 
a military alliance, and today the West stands sorely in need 
of some equally bold political move. In the face of a more 
flexible Soviet policy, the Atlantic alliance has now reached the 
point where the States composing it must either draw nearer 
or farther apart. The threat which the Atlantic alliance was 
created to meet is changing its shape before our eyes, and, 
unless it proves itself capable of equal flexibility, it is bound to 
crack under the stresses caused by new Soviet policies. 


PRICES AND PROFITS 


HE Prime Minister’s homily to the Federation of British 
Industries was unfortunately timed. The Government, 
father than industry, must take the blame for the failure to 
halt the inflationary trend; and it comes ill from Sir Anthony 
to lecture industrialists on the need to secure price stability on 
the same day that an increase in railway freight charges is 
being announced. Most industrialists are keenly aware of the 
need to peg prices, and some have actually promised not to 
tais¢ them; but such good resolutions cannot be kept if pro- 
duction costs are raised by State action. 
Sir Anthony’s warning about profits, too, was not very 
helpful. To suggest that profits should not be excessive, but 
Merely ‘adequate’ and ‘fair, may sound reasonable, but the 


terms have little meaning: what is a ‘fair’ profit? Sir Anthony, 
too, appears to suffer from the old delusion that profits are 
something which can be passed on in the form of lower prices. 
In most industries, the difference to prices would be negligible 
if they were passed on. The need is to look at the problem the 
other way round: to consider whether lower prices would 
benefit industry not only because of their advantage to the 
consumer, but because of their advantage to the industry. 
There is a good case for more cut-throat price competition, 
not to lower profits, but to increase them—by attracting more 
business. 

In this connection, the news that British heavy electrical 
equipment firms have lost a big Australian contract because 
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they offered identical tenders ought to provide the electrical 
industry with a salutary shock. The industry is on its own 
admission riddled with restrictive practices, which it believes 
are for the community’s good, as well as for its own. The com- 
munity has now first-hand evidence that they are not for its 
good; the practice of identical tendering is growing into such 
disrepute that it is losing business. More competition is what 
the electrical industry—and many other industries—sorely 
need. 

The Government will do more good, then, by pressing on 
with its restrictive trade practices legislation than by exhorta- 
tion; the first step back to price stability is to restore price 
competition. In the meantime, however, some restraint on 
profits is certainly desirable for emotional rather than economic 
reasons. Profits are still not quite respectable; their existence 
is thought to imply that the consumers have been fleeced. 
Where there is unrestrained competition this notion is palpably 
ridiculous; in the long run a firm can make profits only by 
giving consumers better value than its competitors. But where 
restrictive practices exist, there may be some substance to the 
charge. So long as restrictive practices continue, therefore, the 
owners of industry will need to exercise restraint in profit- 
making, if they do not want to arouse public antagonism, and 
to re-create an attitude of mind receptive to State controls. 


TYRANNOSAURS 


By a Correspondent 


A MOST the most important thing about Khrushchev’s 
revelations is that they completely justify the great school 
of interpretation of Soviet events, which includes such writers 
as Mr. Nicolaevsky, Mr. Dallin, Mr. Borkenau and Mr. Arden. 
Frowned on by many serious sociologists, they understood that 
the dominant factor in Soviet politics was that of personalities, 
und built up from the extremely exiguous evidence available 
4“ picture which has now in its general lines, and to an astonish- 
ing extent in detail too, been proved to be correct. 
Khrushchev’s speech itself provides material for interpreta- 
tion according to these proven methods. It would be a mistake 
to take it as telling the whole truth, just because it denounces a 
long-established coilection of Big Lies. For instance, 
Khrushchev represents himself as one of Stalin’s intended 
victims in 1953. It is practically certain that Malenkov, Beria 
and Molotov were much higher on the list for liquidation, and 
that Stalin retained considerable trust in Khrushchev. (Indeed, 
high Soviet personages have very recently been telling a story 
about Stalin on his death-bed asking for Khrushchev.) Periods 
of Khrushchev’s advancement over the last three years have 
coincided with revivals of the Stalin cult, and it seems probable 
that the demolition campaign was decided on against his 
wishes, but that he has now done his best to capture it. For if 
he is vulnerable as one of Stalin’s keenest agents in the purges 
(as Mikoyan hinted in his speech), Malenkov, for one, is 
equally so. And here one is bound to ask—why was the 
debunking done at all? The present leaders could perfectly 
well have abandoned Stalin’s line and gradually played down 
his cult without this astonishing reversal. Moreover, there is 
every sign that the switch has badly shaken many people in 
Russia—the Georgian student riots, now virtually confirmed, 
are an extraordinary and heartening novelty—and in the 
foreign Communist parties. Only some immediate, pressing 





Rising costs have at last made inevitable an increase in the price 
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reason can have got the leaders to lash out like this. And that 
must almost certainly be seen in the struggle among themselves, 
There is nothing more urgent than keeping the knife out of 
one’s back. 

Is there any sign that things have changed at the seat of 
power? Only in two ways. Power is not at present vested in 
a single person, and none of the contenders is quite such a 
bloody maniac as Stalin. But devolution of power from one to 
eleven men is not a great advance towards democracy. And 
we can scarcely imagine that this long-delayed, but evidently 
hasty, repudiation of the dead dictator is due to a passion for 
objectivity. Khrushchev is said to have made the point that 
he and the others could do nothing to stop Stalin’s behaviour. 
This is not to say that nobody did anything, simply that those 
who did were executed and the survivors are both the most 
cowardly and the most eager accomplices of the dictator. 

Moreover it is Stalin’s methods of discipline among his own 
agents, and not his policies, which have been repudiated. The 
policy speeches at the Congress were more flexible and more 
intelligent than under Stalin, and there was some attempt to 
pull the velvet glove on. But they were remarkable for sticking 
to the Stalinist line in all essentials. 

It is not that there are no prospects of a considerable change 
for the better in Russia, simply that it has not taken place yet, 
and that paragraph headings from these speeches, quoted in 
our newspapers without the almost entirely nullifying qualifica- 
tions expressed in the text, are not good evidence to the 
contrary. Even so, there is obviously a marked instability in 
the regime, and it may be that this, in the long run, might 
give some opportunity to that often-reported layer of fairly 
informed opinion in the USSR which regards the Party and its 
rule as a prehistoric anachronism. Meanwhile we should 
remember that we are still dealing with tyrannosaurs. 


LAST CHANCE IN AFRICA 


iTHOUT the white man Africa would still have been a 

W mrimitive welter of ignorance and suffering. For motives 
both selfish and unselfish, whole centuries of development 
have been forced into mere decades, but the recent history of 
Kenya shows how close to the surface of the present lies the 
formless, fear-ridden past. By putting his European order 
upon African chaos, and so bringing the black man to 
consciousness of the modern world, the white man creates the 
conditions in which his supremacy must increasingly be 
challenged. The future of Africa south of the Sahara and the 
white man’s future in the continent depend upon the intelli- 
gence with which he meets that challenge as it shapes itself. 
In the south the Afrikaner bigots imagine that they can stave 
it off with racialist policies intended to keep the black man in 
a state of permanent inferiority; their theologians may be well 
satisfied with this arrangement, but the black man will turn 
it upside down—and sooner rather than later. At the Strydom 
pole of the extremist axis there is no lasting comfort for the 
white man who can see farther than his own stoep. Nor 1s 
there any at the other pole, where such ‘liberals’ as Mr. Fenner 
Brockway and Canon John Collins (talking safely from a far 
distance) would like to foster such a sense of guilt on Europeans 
as to make them renounce that present superiority which iS 
theirs (as a matter of fact, not of right), abdicate their very 
real responsibilities, and encourage African leaders to botcht 
their way through one nationalist extravagance after another. 
Both ends of the Strydom-Collins axis are irresponsible. 
Each of Africa’s many territories has its peculiar complex of 
problems demanding individual solutions. There is no single 
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answer which will miraculously ensure the peaceful realisation 

of Africa’s vast potential. But one thing is sure: that the out- 

ook for the white man, and for Africa as a whole, will be poor 

indeed if he does not realise that political power will one day 
ss from his hands to the African’s. 

Britain’s record in those territories where European settle- 
ment is negligible is a good one. But there the progress towards 
African autonomy has been relatively simple. It is in the 
territories heavily settled by Europeans, and which are in fact 
the creation of Europeans, that the strain will all too soon be 
felt—as indeed it has been felt already in Kenya. There is little 
enough time left for the white minorities to anticipate and 
temper the drastic changes which political necessity will dictate 
when the black majorities accept inferiority no longer. 

What alternative is there, as Colonel Stirling asks in his 
article on a later page, to the planned and orderly abolition of 
racial discrimination and, following closely upon the raising 
of African standards, the controlled extension of the franchise? 
The white minorities in the territories from Kenya to Southern 
Rhodesia certainly will not throw in their hand, as some of our 
hysterical ‘liberals’ would have them do forthwith. Nor can 
they, without ensuring ultimate disaster, impose such ‘solutions’ 
as apartheid. The multi-racial state, in which a planned 
diminution of white political supremacy can take place, is the 
only answer which reason provides. This in the long run is the 
last chance for Europeans, and for order, in Africa. The 
Capricorn-Africa Society has been most active in pointing the 
way, and the convention to be held later in the year may prove 
to be a turning-point. 


Portrait of the Week 


HE week’s main news has been the fluttering of 

Muscovite dovecots caused by the leaking of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s speech in denunciation of the misdeeds of 
Josef Stalin. The immediate result of his revelations was riots in 
Georgia, where there was evidently some indignation at this 
attack on a famous native son. Bands of ‘agitators’ are said to 
have gone into action, and it now seems likely that order reigns 
in Tiflis. Some quiet amusement has been given by the antics 
of Western Communist parties, which have followed the line 
with various degrees of delay, Herr Ulbricht being first off the 
mark and Mr. Pollitt miles behind. Events in the USSR have 
given more interest to the visit of Mr. Malenkov to London, 
though he has confined himself to announcing the cleaning-up 
of Russia and to expressing admiration for Burns and Shake- 
speare. Connoisseurs of the bizarre will have enjoyed the 
attempt by Mr. Gaitskell to explain to him the role of Leader 
of the Opposition in Great Britain, but Labour Party members 
may have been reassured by the novel idea that their leader 
knows what he is doing. 

The Middle East still provides most of the spectacular news 
in foreign affairs. Cyprus has seen more terrorist outrages 
(including a time bomb planted in Sir John Harding’s bed- 
room). Rioting has developed between Greeks and Turks in the 
island, and the fact that Greece is now taking part in NATO 
naval manceuvres does not lessen the danger of a breach 
between her and Turkey. The US has called for a meeting of the 
Security Council to discuss the Palestine question, while Israel 
is talking of Egyptian troop concentrations in the Gaza strip 
and the Prime Minister of Iraq of the danger of an Israeli 
attack. There has been a meeting between King Faisal of Iraq 
and King Hussein of Jordan, a Hashemite family affair which 
has been viewed with some suspicion in Syria, always a target 
for that family’s ambitions. In the Lebanon there has been a 
disastrous earthquake. 
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In Algeria the situation continues to deteriorate. This week 
saw outrages in Algiers itself for the first time, while the 
resignation of Saiah Abdelkader as President of the Algerian 
Assembly is a sinister sign of the pressure to which Algerians 
co-operating with the French are subjected. Against this France 
has to set a speech by Mr. Dillon, US Ambassador in Paris, in 
which he pledged American support for French policy in North 
Africa. In France itself the trial of various officials for com- 
municating State secrets to the Communist Party has now 
become so involved with the tangled threads of the shadier 
type of politics that it is almost impossible to understand the 
rights and wrongs of it. All that can be said is that it is 
providing the familiar spectacle of dirty linen being washed in 
public. Mr. Nehru has stated that there could be no greater 
folly than for India and Pakistan to go to war. This declaration 
followed on a frontier incident in the Punjab in which ten 
Pakistani soldiers were killed. There has been rioting in Singa- 
pore following the visit of a British Parliamentary deputation. 
President Eisenhower has sent a message on foreign aid to 
Congress, while the five-power sub-committee of the UN dis- 
armament commission has begun its work in London. In the 
Minnesota primary Senator Kefauver had a resounding victory 
over Mr. Adlai Stevenson in the first real trial of 
strength between the two main contenders for the Democratic 
nomination. 

At home British Railways are raising their freight charges 
by 5 per cent. The Government, the Minister of Transport 
stated, had asked them to defer other increases for six months 
to give some chance of assessing the ‘new spirit’ in the industry. 
The musicians’ union’s dispute with the BBC has been settled. 
The London printing dispute has not. The Court of Inquiry 
recommended a small wage increase; but negotiations broke 
down on the question of whether or not this should be retro- 
spective. Farm price guarantees are up by £25 million, but the 
NFU has protested at lack of agreement with the Minister. 

The Royal Commission on Divorce has now reported. Their 
recommendations include greater attention to marriage guid- 
ance, easier divorce in certain cases (lunacy, cruelty, etc.) and 
greater care for the interests of the children of divorced parents. 
On the most controversial issue—divorce by consent—the 
commission was equally divided. 

This week has seen a blow for those devotees of Stalinist 
zesthetics who continually bemoan the plainness of modern 
architecture and the ‘biscuit box’ shapes that dot London’s 
sky-line. Sir William Holford’s plan for the precinct of St. 
Paul’s, which represents a sensible compromise with com- 
mercial interests, has been published. Canada has acquired 
four famous pictures from the Prince of Lichtenstein, and more 
money is to be made available to complete the buildings of 
Nuffield College, Oxford. In Nicosia four Glaswegians were 
tried by court-martial for throwing hand-grenades as ‘a 
practical joke’ at the officers’ mess. One witness said that the 
officers were getting the whisky. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HAVE heard from more than one quarter that among the 

most effective advocates in the Cabinet today is Mr. Derick 
Heathcoat-Amory. Ever since he entered Parliament—at 
the comparatively late age of forty-five—Mr. Heathcoat- 
Amory has been marked by the Opposition as well as by his 
fellow Conservatives as a man of intelligence and force, and his 
Parliamentary reputation stands much higher than his public 
one, for he is not a man who seeks publicity. But success in the 
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House does not necessarily mean effectiveness in Cabinet, and 
if it is true that in Cabinet Mr. Heathcoat-Amory is showing 
both courage and power, then here is a combination worth 
watching. (He has already, in three offices, shown that he is a 
more than competent departmental Minister.) I do not wish to 
stress the fact that he is said to be one of the foremost critics 
of Sir Anthony Eden’s leadership, for this would be to give the 
wrong emphasis: he is far more concerned with policy than 
with personalities. I wish only to make the point that, when 
scratching around the rather flimsy talents on the Conservative 
front bench for someone who could give a reshuffled Govern- 
ment a bit of backbone, no one should overlook the unassum- 
ing, unpublicised Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
* 

Many of the Conservative MPs who voted for the abolition 
of capital punishment have been facing their constituents at 
special meetings up and down the country. As far as my own 
reading has shown, no national newspaper has thought it worth 
its while to report one of these meetings, although some of them 
have contained enough drama to justify a column on the front 
page. A few days ago Mr. Howard Johnson, the Conservative 
Member for the Kemp Town division of Brighton, and one of 
the abolitionists, faced 200 of his constituents in the Banquet- 
ing Room of the Royal Pavilion. He revealed that, since he 
voted for abolition, he has received ‘scurrilous and obscene’ 
letters and postcards, some of which he had burned rather than 
put them in a waste-paper basket where other people might find 
and read them. Mr. Johnson was allowed no quarter by his 
critics and he gave none. To one member of the audience who 
said that he would never vote for him again Mr. Johnson re- 
plied, banging on the table: ‘If you want a voting delegate, a 
mere robot, an automatic machine who votes irrespective of his 
conscience, then the sooner you have someone else the better 
pleased I shall be.’ This advice to the electors of Kemp Town 
may not live as long as Burke’s to the electors of Bristol, but 
it deserves to be put on record. 

Mr. Johnson said that nothing made him more indignant 
than the suggestion that he should ignore the rights and wrongs 
of the issue and merely consult the wishes of his constituents. 
‘I refer,’ he went on, ‘to the suggestion that I ought, in some 
miraculous way, to have contacted the 59,000 constituents 
whom I have the honour to represent in Parliament, and to 
ascertain their views. How, in the name of thunder, am I to do 
that?’ He added that, even if there were some method of 
proving that the majority of Kemp Town voters wished hang- 
ing to be retained, he would still vote against it. Then, at the 
end of a stormy meeting, he uttered his final challenge: “We 
are a democracy, and it is up to the people of Kemp Town to 
make 100 per cent. certain that they do not return me at the 
next election if they do not want to. If they do not want me as 
an abolitionist, that is their right and privilege, and you will 
not hear a grumble of any description from me.’ 

The electors of Kemp Town should count themselves lucky. 


ANNIVERSARIES INTELLIGENCE 


Two THOUSAND years ago today, by modern reckoning, Caius Julius 
Czsar was murdered. Daily Telegraph, March 15. 


. . . There was between 1 Bc and aD 1 no year 0, so that this is 
in fact the 1,999th anniversary of that notable event. 
Manchester Guardian, March 15. 


A BRONZE and granite monument to the memory of Karl Marx was 
unveiled on his grave in Highgate Cemetery, London, yesterday, the 
72nd anniversary of his death. Daily Telegraph, March 15. 

PRECISELY 73 years after his death on March 14, 1883, a monument 
to Karl Marx was unveiled yesterday above his grave in Highgate 
Cemetery. Manchester Guardian, March 15. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


MR. MALENKOV’S visit has no doubt been a great success from 
the Russian point of view. Millions of readers of the popular 
press made the astounding discovery that a Communist boss 
can chuck a child under the chin as charmingly as any Cop. 
servative candidate. So we must expect public opinion to be 
well softened for Messrs. Bulganin and Khrushchev when they 
come bearing attractive gifts. My own reactions are more prag- 
matical. Since Mr. Malenkov is an expert on electrical power 
stations, since he cannot be wholly easy in his mind about what 
Mr. Khrushchev is up to in his absence, and since we badly 
need somebody who can talk to the ETU’s boss, Mr. Foulkes, 
in his own language, could not Mr. Malenkov be persuaded to 
stay on here and take over the job which Mr. Randall, that 
free-speaking colleague of Lord Citrine is vacating? The 
thought of Mr. Malenkov speaking to Mr. Foulkes in his own 
language reminds me of the enjoyable rumour that somebody 
was going to interview him on the BBC—in Latin. This had 
its origin in a reception in Berlin at which Mr. Malenkov and 
a correspondent were heard to converse in Latin, but now the 
truth is out: apparently they were merely exchanging quota- 
tions. I wonder whether he exchanged any with our hard- 
pressed Prime Minister when he had his talk with him. ‘Capax 
imperii——’ Mr. Malenkov began. ‘Multo tutius est stare in 
subiectione,’ Sir Anthony interrupted in rueful agreement, 
‘quam in praeletura !’ (But this was off the record.) 
* » a 


» 1956 


WHEN MR. DULLES was exploring the heights of moral indigna- 
tion over the Chinese threat to Formosa last year we took the 
line of realism and horse-sense. ‘How can we treat with the 
ingrates who killed American boys in Korea?’ said Mr. Dulles, 
and Britain went to great lengths to point out that, when all 
was said, China was under Communist, not Kuomintang, rule, 
and that if America wanted any sort of Far Eastern settlement 
it would in the first place be obliged to recognise the fact. No 
doubt our realism gave us a warm sense of moral superiority. 
But this comfortable attitude usually has to be paid for in the 
same coin. So we are discovering in the matter of Cyprus. 
‘How can we treat with Archbishop Makarios,’ says the Prime 
Minister, ‘when he is in touch with the nationalist organisation 
that is throwing bombs at British boys in Cyprus?’ And so 
we pounce on Archbishop Makarios and, without benefit of 
legal sanction, sail him off to exile in the Seychelles; while the 
Americans, taking the line of realism and horse-sense, let 
it be known that, in their opinion, we should recognise the 
fact that Makarios is the only Cypriot leader with whom we 
can effectively treat. Their realism must almost certainly give 
them a warm sense of moral superiority. I wish to draw no 
moral from this except that moral superiority is a luxury 
which nations can afford even less than individuals. 
a a x 


A VARIETY of amendments to Mr. Silverman’s Bill to abolish 
hanging has been tabled by Conservative MPs. Sir Thomas 
Moore wants the issue to be tested at a general election; but 
hanging is not a party issue, and even if it were it would hardly 
be a suitable issue on which to fight a general election. A 
group of Scottish MPs wants to keep hanging in Scotland. As 
the hanging rate has always been lower there than in England, 
and as Scotland got on very well from 1929 to 1946 without a 
single execution, the reason for the distinction between Scot- 
land and England is not very obvious. However, the prize for 
fatuity must go to Mr. Rees-Davies, who wants the courts to be 
required in future to sentence murderers to ‘imprisonment for 
the lifetime of the prisoner.’ The only possible point of this, s0 
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far as 1 can see, is that all murderers should in future spend 
the rest of their lives in prison. As it has been almost uni- 
yersally agreed for a long time that murderers differ widely in 
culpability—so much so that under the present law they are 
often imprisoned only for seven years or less—Mr. Rees- 
Davies's amendment seems to cast some doubt upon his 
capacity as a legislator. P . 
tam suRE that Sir William Holford’s plan for the immediate 
surroundings of St. Paul’s is as good a compromise as can 
be imagined between the commercial interests which think it 
a lot of high-falutin arty nonsense anyway and the idealists 
like the President of the Royal Academy who would like Sir 
Christopher Wren’s original plan for the City to be put into 
effect immediately. He has, it seems to me, made the best 
of what is essentialiy, and inevitably, a bad job, and I hope 
it goes through. But there is one detail which needs a closer 
look. It is good news that Temple Bar will be returning to 
the City, but it would be a pity if it were miserably dwarfed 
by the great west front of the Cathedral, as it certainly would 
be if placed where Sir William envisages it. Surely there are 
two or three sites rather farther away from the massive bulk 
of St, Paul’s where it could be seen to better advantage? 


Together 


By DAVID STIRLING 


had been for five years in search of a political 

philosophy capable of expressing in terms of Africa 
the spiritual and material aspirations of Africa’s different 
peoples, we published a statement which concluded with this 
paragraph ; 

What we need in Africa today is not discussion in political 
terms of wider federation between the territories, but closer 
understanding in human terms between Africa’s main races. 
We await the rising up from the wrack and turbulence of 
Africa’s racial cauldron of a political faith to which the 
African, European and Asian will willingly subscribe—a 
political faith truly set in God’s values, harnessing the legiti- 
mate aspirations of each race and one for which each race 
will feel equally responsible. We submit that the Capricorn 
Convention will be the first act in the emergence of this 
political faith. 

Later this year we are holding the Capricorn Convention 
and it will be on this occasion that the Society publishes its 
draft Contract between the races. The Contract is a product 
of more than forty Capricorn Committees, some of which have 
been at work for three years These Committees are drawn 
from men and women of all races and are established 
throughout the territories from Kenya south to the Rhodesias. 
The Contract will set out the first principles on which can 
be founded a new constitution and self-government for each 
of the territories of British Africa. 

The Society from the start of its activities has held that 
Africa’s natural resources and economic potential are com- 
parable with those of the other continents, although the 
extent of its mineral and agricultural wealth is only now being 
established by research and development. One of the great 
imponderables facing the world is whether this enormous 
potential can be realised for the benefit of its inhabitants and 
secured as perhaps the decisive reinforcement to the forces 
Opposing Communism. It has long been clear that the curtain 
can only be rung up on the massive and orderly development 
of Africa south of the Sahara when this huge area is seen to 


M ete in 1953, after the Capricorn-Africa Society 
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1 TOO have glanced at the New Yorker; and so it was with no 
great surprise that I found awaiting me last Friday a plea to 
drink vodka and an invitation to sample Irish coffee (this in 
honour of St. Patrick’s Day). Both potations, as readers of the 
New Yorker and/or Mr. lan Fleming must be well aware, have 
recently swept the United States. Irish coffee, it is pleasant 
to relate, owes its American popularity not to any high- 
pressure sales campaign but to the devotion of a traveller who, 
revived by a draught of it at Shannon Airport, became its 
ardent propagandist. ‘Heat a stemmed glass,’ he instructed: 
‘pour in a measure of Irish whiskey; add two spoonfuls of 
sugar; fill up with black coffee; pour in cream on to the back 
of a spoon so that the cream floats on top of the coffee; and 
drink—without further stirring.’ 
* ” . 
WHEN THE HEAD of any of the nationalised industries leaves, or 
is asked to leave, his job, my normal reaction is of pleasure. His 
successor is unlikely to be more incompetent. Sir Miles Thomas 
is the only exception I can call to mind; for he has given 
BOAC a character so distinctive that one would hardly know 
it was nationalised. I have no idea what the disputes were that 
have led to his departure, but we’ve lost a man who cannot 
easily be spared. PHAROS 


in Africa 


Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


be in a state of enduring racial harmony and stability. While 
racial suspicions and fears continue, Africa’s great wealth 
will remain largely locked. It is against this background that 
the Society has been working on its draft Contract between 
the races. 


Essentially the Contract aims at creating a state of security 
for all races in which racial discrimination will be outlawed 
and in which it will be constitutionally impossible for any one 
race to advance its own interests at the expense of another 
race. In the words of the current draft of the Contract docu- 
ment, ‘we are determined to establish a society free from all 
racial discrimination, capable of enriching itself from the 
cultural heritages of all the races which compose it and of 
asserting constitutional rules and regulations under the disci- 
plines of which, for the sake of this generation and generations 
to come, we are prepared to live.’ 

Perhaps the crux of the Capricorn proposition lies in our 
electoral system proposals. The Society believes in a common 
roll based on a minimum franchise and on a multiple vote. We 
do not believe in universal adult franchise. We assert that the 
vote is one of the highest responsibilities the citizen of a 
country is called upon to exercise and it must be ensured that 
he is fit to undertake it. A man is not free to play the piano 
without agonising his listeners until he has learnt to play that 
instrument. A man is not free to drive a motor-car until he 
has learnt to do so, and until he has learnt the rules of the 
road. We hold in the same way that the freedom to vote must 
be earned and not regarded as an automatic right. 

The Society, in making its proposals on the franchise, is 
keeping in mind that the basis of the electorate must be broad 
enough to avoid a marriage between property and power, and 
yet not so broad as to allow those who have little grasp of 
democratic principles and procedures to become the target 
for the unscrupulous politician seeking power; and we main- 
tain that government is under obligation to afford to the limit 
of its capacity the facilities of education in all its forms to 
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give every individual the opportunity of attaining these 
standards and thereby to secure the necessary qualifications for 
the vote. Thus, although the Society does not believe in the 
automatic right of the vote, we do assert that the qualifications 
for the basic vote should be pitched at a level which will 
allow all human beings of normal intelligence to gain it when 
the other aspects of the Contract have been fully implemented. 
In the meantime the Society proposes various exemptions 
under which the non-European can acquire the vote until such 
time as his access to the opportunity of education, of trade 
apprenticeship and opportunities in other fields, is equal to 
that of the European. 

The Society’s electoral proposals will bring it under fire from 
the diehard Europeans who will say that its implementation 
will threaten the existing European control of the electorate, 
even in Southern Rhodesia. This is certainly true. Indeed there 
is no basis of qualification for the vote within the framework 
of democratic practice, or within the true interpretation of the 
term ‘partnership,’ which could for long deny the African a 
statistical preponderance in the total votes cast, but such pre- 
ponderance would not threaten the stability of the State nor 
the confidence of the civilised European, African or Asian, 
provided that the vote is exercised in the spirit of the Capricorn 
Contract. 

The Coutts Commission’s Report on the African franchise 
in Kenya, referring to the multiple vote and the selective 
franchise, quoted this extract from one of the Society’s recent 
publications : 

In assessing the qualifications for a common citizenship 
with a common roll, the Society views with approval the prin- 
ciple of the multiple vote. It believes that members of all 
races who deserve well of their country and who have posi- 
tions of more than average responsibility should be candidates 
for additional votes. The decision to incorporate the multiple 
vote into the Electoral System would make possible the 
broadening of the base of the vote quantitatively without 
diluting its over-all standard in the qualitative sense. The 
gravest defect of the high franchise system which does not 
incorporate the multiple vote is the extreme severity of the 
penalty to the individual who does not quite qualify, and the 
exaggerated award to the individual who qualifies by a 
narrow margin. 

Mr. Coutts declared himself to be in full support of this view. 

The Capricorn Contract, to achieve its purpose, must fulfil 
three conditions. The first is that there must be wide identifica- 
tion with it by all races. Each race must feel equally respon- 
sible for its preparation. This the Society has already to a 
great extent accomplished by the establishment in every 
territory of inter-racial Citizenship Committees responsible 
for drawing up the terms of the Contract. The work of these 
Committees is well advanced and it has already been possible 
to prepare and circulate the first draft of the Contract. 

The second condition is that the content of the Contract 
and its presentation should be of the highest quality and 
formulated in such a way that it ean become the basis of a 
new constitution and of self-government in each of the 
Capricorn territories. To achieve this the Society has estab- 
lished a Board of Consultants in Africa and in the United 
Kingdom, of the very highest standing, who are specialists 
in constitutional law, administration and in other fields. These 
consultants are helping the Society in the drafting of its 
Contract document by submitting each draft to a most ruthless 
scrutiny. Furthermore, its provisions and terms are being 
discussed (without commitment) with the political leaders of 
all races within Africa, as well as with Socialist and Con- 
servative politicians in the United Kingdom. 

The third condition which must be fulfilled is the building 
up of an immensely strong and vigorous recruiting organisa- 
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tion to win public support for the Contract, and the Public’s 
understanding of the Society’s aims and objects. In all tery. 
tories the Society’s organisation is growing in strength every 
day and we can already claim a force of more than 900 part: 
time voluntary workers prepared to help in the Society's 
forthcoming campaign. 

We can see no alternative to the Capricorn proposition 
From the European standpoint it is obvious that to block 
rights and opportunities for individuals of any race is a betrayal 
of the ethic of Christianity. We believe that when the European 
in Africa is no longer living his day-to-day life within the 
ethics of his religion, it is inevitable that his powers of leader. 
ship will be gradually eroded. Reliance on moral justification 
will be replaced by reliance on force, and down that road 
lies catastrophe after perhaps a few years of uneasy and 
spiritually bleak living in a white fortress. 

From the standpoint of the African also there is no cop. 
structive alternative to Capricorn. In the eons of history the 
African, in spite of many well-developed tribal structures, has 
not fully asserted himself in the sense of having created a 
civilisation of his own—at least not within the meaning of the 
Toynbee classification of civilisation. But today there is 
overwhelming evidence that the process towards self-assertion, 
which derives from the Africans’ response to the challenge of 
civilisation, is everywhere gaining momentum. There are two 
ways that the process can develop. The African can acquire 
a feeling of fulfilment and self-respect either through self- 
assertion as an individual within the framework of a common 
citizenship along the lines proposed by the Capricorn Society 
or—and this is the only alternative if the individual self-fulfil- 
ment is denied him—by asserting himself collectively as a race 
or tribe, regardless of the cost. Hitler and Strydom are 
examples of racial nationalists and today more and more 
African leaders, due to colour discriminations and other frus- 
trations confronting their people, are understandably turning 
to the same disastrous course. Less understandably they are 
being encouraged in their attitude by Canon Collins, by Fenner 
Brockway and many others. 


Patriotism, says our Society, is a love of one’s country and 


- of all the peoples living in it. True patriots in Africa, believing 


as they do in many different religions and drawn as they are 
from three great race divisions of the world comprising indi- 
viduals ranging from the most civilised to the least civilised, 
have a supreme chance of transcending our narrow nineteenth- 
century concepts of nationalism by creating a patriotism valid 
for all Africa and for all humanity. Ranged against the Society 
are the white and black racialists, the one stimulating the other 
to even greater hatred, engulfing more and more of Africa’s 
peoples hitherto uncommitted. The focus of loyalty of a 
racialist is not on his country and its well-being, but on his 
race and its supremacy. 

The Capricorn-Africa Society’s policy is not one upon which 
we are prepared to compromise. The Capricorn proposition iS, 
as the Americans say, ‘a package deal’ and is indivisible. It 
has been and is still being worked over with infinite care. Every 
section is morticed into the whole concept. Thus the removal 
of any part would jeopardise the whole. When. therefore. our 
draft Contract between the races is completed. we will only 
entrust it (the Society itself cannot enter politics) to a political 
party prepared to accept it in its entirety and on the condition 
that it will be implemented as a whole, subject of course. to 
its interpretation by Parliamentary experts who will have to 
translate the Contract into the form of a Constitutional Bill. 

We believe that with the publication of our Contract a 
new concept will be unveiled in Africa in defence of which 
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all races will stand together, and we believe that the estab- 
jishing of this central loyalty will mark the true birth of inter- 
racial nationhood in Africa. 


An Arrested Bureaucracy 


By DONALD McI. JOHNSON, MP 


HE social history of bureaucracies is in its infancy. A 
T# forward was undoubtedly taken in an article in 

The Economist by the discovery of ‘Parkinson’s Law,’ 
postulating an inevitable rate of increase in any bureaucratic 
establishment. But there can be exceptions to this rule. 
Toynbee, following his study of twenty-one civilisations he had 
divided into two categories, found that he had yet another 
category to consider: “We shall find examples of civilisations 
which have not been abortive, yet have not developed either, 
but have been arrested at birth.’ 

Just as we have arrested civilisations, so do we have arrested 
bureaucracies: and it is of one such that I have to write. The 
Esquimaux, Nomads, Osmanlis and Spartans whom Toynbee 
quotes as making the adjustment to their surroundings which 
characterises an arrested civilisation, are paralleled by the 
State Management Scheme for the ownership and control of 
public houses and licensed premises which—still known as the 
‘Carlisle Experiment’—remains in occupation of the city of 
Carlisle. 

The ‘Carlisle Experiment’ came into being as a consequence 
of the impetus of the radical teetotalism which pervaded the 
Liberal Party of the early twentieth century. It survives today— 
like some prehistoric monster of the deep—a sole memorial to 
that once great movement. The circumstances of its gestation 
were the War of 1914-18. ‘Drink,’ declared Mr. David Lloyd 
George, ‘is a greater enemy of this country than Germany or 
Austria’; and the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) was 
established. On April 17, 1916, Mr. Gretton asked the Minister 
of Munitions if the Central Control Board (Liquor Traffic) 
proposed to acquire all licences for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor in Carlisle. ‘Carlisle has great importance from a muni- 
tions standpoint, and the question of the control and sale and 
supply of intoxicating liquor there is under special considera- 
tion,’ replied Dr. Addison, for the Minister. In reply to further 
questioning Dr. Addison later added that ‘the purchase referred 
to and the question of the price to be paid are fully covered 
by the Defence of the Realm (Amendment No. 3) Act.’ Suitably 
enough DORA, of the old-time cartoonists, was the original 
sponsor of the experiment. 

Later in the year Major Astor, speaking for the Government, 
put the matter in perspective. ‘The Board did not say “let us go 
in for a great social experiment in the nationalisation of drink.” 
Little by little, step by step, circumstances compelled the Board 
to take action.’ Further steps, however, were clearly envisaged, 
as we find such other places as Bedford, Sheffield and Leeds 
mentioned in debates. 

Eventually, after Parliamentary protests at lack of responsi- 
bility for its activities, the Board consolidated itself in 
Carlisle and district (including Gretna—where the munition 
workers were—and Annan across the Border), Enfield Lock 
(adjacent to the munition factories) and the Cromarty Firth 
area (adjacent to the naval base at Invergordon). In Carlisle 
the initial dynamic of the Scheme was considerable. Out of 150 
houses taken over, 30 were eliminated—their relics can still be 
seen about Carlisle. Others were reconstructed. ‘They have 
opened in Carlisle,’ said a Prohibitionist MP somewhat queru- 
lously, ‘in the old Post Office, a sort of model public house. 
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They have got a most beautiful room and furnished it admir- 
ably. They have music and various attractions and they have 
made a very attractive restaurant. I believe they are having 
large numbers of visitors there.’ 

The policy of the Board was ‘disinterested management.’ ‘As 
soon as you have disinterested management you have no in- 
ducement to sell alcohol,’ stated Major Astor. By the Licensing 
Act of 1921 the properties vested in the Board were transferred 
to the Home Secretary and the Secretary for Scotland, and put 
under the State Management Scheme—though by then the 
Enfield Lock area had been released from the Scheme (it had 
proved a poor investment). Meanwhile, however, those familiar 
friends of the Toynbee fans enter: “Yin and Yang’—‘Challenge 
and Response.’ The response to the challenge of the ‘Carlisle 
Experiment’ was not further experiments in Bedford, Sheffield 
or elsewhere, but an improvement in the standard of pubs 
throughout the country on the part of the brewing industry. The 
bright, sparkling saloon bars that we know, the sausage rolls and 
ham sandwiches, are the outcome of the stimulus of this 
challenge. So when the Southborough Committee reviewed the 
question in 1925, its conclusion was that it was not necessary 
to extend the experiment to any other part of the country. 


The determined reaction, however, of private interests to 
circumscribe the Scheme has only been equalled by the tenacity 
with which the Scheme has held fast to its tenure of the pubs in 
Carlisle; and here it is in Carlisle thirty years later, stuck fast, 
clinging to its rock face (to paraphrase Toynbee), unable to 
surmount the beetling projections on the cliff face which it is 
attempting to climb. The only major event in the career of the 
Scheme in the meantime has been an abortive attempt to cash 
in on the socialist dynamic by extending its suzerainty to the 
New Towns—an attempt rapidly slapped down by the Con- 
servative legislation accompanying the Licensing Act, 1953. 

But Carlisle was sold down the river in these arrangements. 
‘Bearing in mind the avowed belief of the Conservative Party 
in Private Enterprise,’ runs the appealing resolution of the 
Carlisle Conservative Association passed in 1955, ‘and noting 
that the Socialist legislation for State Management Public 
Houses in the New Towns has been repealed, this Conference 
deplores the continued application of this principle to Carlisle 
and District and urges the Government to introduce legislation 
to transfer to Private Enterprise a proportion of the State 
Management Scheme Public Houses under conditions of fair 
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competition with the consequent prospect of a considerable im- 
provement in service to the customer.’ 

‘The Home Secretary understands the feelings of the Carlisle 
Conservative Association,’ replied Sir Hugh Lucas-Tooth, MP, 
on behalf of a Conservative administration. “The Scheme, 
however, has been continued hitherto by successive administra- 
tions of differing political complexions, and it would be mis- 
leading to hold out any prospect of reopening this complex and 
controversial question at the present time.’ 

What is the state of affairs at the present time? Where are 
these model public houses? The visitor to Carlisle has in recent 
years had some difficulty in recognising them. They have not 
always been recognisable even by the inhabitants of Carlisle 
itself. ‘Pubs like post offices,’ exclaims the newly formed 
Carlisle Licensing Reform League, which claims that the con- 
sumer in Carlisle is getting a raw deal from ‘disinterested’ 
service. ‘The accent is now on brightness, cheerfulness and 
comfort,’ replies the General Manager of the Scheme, announc- 
ing a new improvement programme, ‘designed as a reply to 
those who say we have dull, unhomely houses.’ 

The contest continues to rage between private enterprise and 
State-run liquor: the Chairman of the Reform League counts 
the comparative numbers of pre-Christmas customers outside 
the single private off-licence, and the several State off-licences, 
respectively; the General Manager of the Scheme jealously 
counts the customers in his own off-licence, and boasts with 
disinterested pride of the increased sales of his bottled beer— 
though, alas, the old Adam of drunkenness still shows 
itself on occasions even under disinterested management 
(‘SOLDIERS FOUGHT LIKE ANIMALS—Row in pub spreads to 
street’? ran a recent headline in the Cumberland Evening 
News). 

What object have these State pubs, dull or bright, other than 
that of their own self-perpetuation? Can they acquire a fresh 
dynamic, or will they remain a peculiar institution in Carlisle 
and district? Carlisle is no longer ‘a wide open town.’ If, 
indeed, the object of the Scheme is law enforcement, it may 
well be that from time to time other districts will manifest 
themselves as more in need of this, than is the law-abiding 
city which I have the honour to represent. 


Words and Meanings 


By D. M. P. TASKER* 


HERE are a good many reasons why our sermons fail 
to make any impact upon the layman; often perhaps 
we deal with matters of faith and conduct that do not 
seem to him ‘relevant issues’: sometimes we are busy 
answering questions that he is no longer asking: but 
certainly a major barrier is the language in which we speak, 
a language which it is extraordinarily difficult not to speak, 
for the simple reason that we are trained to think in thought- 
forms that are quite different from those in which the layman 
has been trained to think. We have seen the tremendous 
enthusiasm with which the layman has accepted J. B. Phillips’s 
modern translation of the New Testament, we have seen the 
new understanding of old truths that it has brought to light, 
but we have still to learn that only by a similar approach in 
our teaching can we hope to make any kind of decisive impact 
upon the thinking and living of the average congregation. 
With these ideas at the back of my mind, I have recently 
been conducting an experiment amongst young people with 





*King George VI Training Officer, Church of England Youth 
Council. 
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the purpose of assessing what, if anything, certain theological 
words and expressions conveyed to them. I took 35 words, 
all of which are habitually to be found in sermons or are in the 
Book of Common Prayer, and invited the young people to 
put down on paper just what each word, as | read it out, 
meant to them. The first experiment was undertaken jp g 
Cambridgeshire village where the population was only jug 
over 1,500 and in a Church youth club where, of the 3g 
members present (average age 164), over half were Church 
members and the remainder had, in the vicar’s words, ‘points 
of contact with the Church.’ The second experiment was jp 
a London suburb at a weekend for 23 confirmed members 
of the Church youth fellowship: their average age was 17, 
It should be said that, in both parishes, far more time and 
attention had been given to the religious instruction of the 
young people than is, unhappily, usual, and that the Church. 
manship in both was what is known as Prayer-Book Catholic, 
e.g., no extremes. I mention these facts because the parishes 
were carefully chosen as far above the average in the oppor. 
tunities given to young people to know their faith, and for 
this reason I believe that the results of the inquiry can be 
taken as illustrating with some accuracy the gap between 
our teaching and the layman’s mind. | would be prepared to 
bet that a good many church councillors would not have 
fared as well as some of these young people. 

The first interesting result was that 80 per cent. correct 
answers were given for only 4 out of the 35 words, and 
that these words were (1) ‘converted,’ (2) ‘trespasses,’ (3) 
‘intolerable,’ as in the General Confession, (4) ‘almsgiving,’ 
It is perhaps significant that the first three of these words 
deal with the conscience: is it possible that words not normally 
used in everyday language can nevertheless convey meaning 
if they illustrate a real experience? If so, here is part of the 
answer to the problem of terminology. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that, though an immense amount of 
teaching on prayer is given in both parishes (and in simple 
language), the answers given to the word ‘prayer’ were, in 
more than half the papers, less convincing: is ‘prayer’ difficult 
to define only when it is not a real experience? As for the 
90 per cent. correct answers to ‘almsgiving,’ one can only 
murmur ‘precept upon precept.’ 

The second result may come as something of a shock to 
clerical readers as it did to me when, less than a year ago, 
I discovered that there is a certain category of words which 
one takes for granted—with all the confidence of a classical 
education behind one—that everybody knows. The word 
‘creed,’ for example. In the village 3 out of 38 gave a right 
answer and in the town 9 out of 23: in each case I think 
the vicar concerned was pretty staggered. The crucial word 
‘grace’ was even less comprehended: | out of 38 in the village, 
2 out of 23 in the town. Both groups of young people were 
almost as much at sea when it came to ‘intercession.’ I am not 
of course going to argue that ignorance of the meaning of 
these three essential words in the Christian vocabulary means 
that the truths for which they stand are therefore unknown 
to the young people. There was, for example, far too much 
evidence of ‘grace’ at work in their lives for one to come to 
so foolish a conclusion: but it does suggest that some of our 
teaching must inevitably misfire if we use such words without 
defining what we mean by them. 

Then again there are the words which have, it seems (though 
1 speak as a child), become fashionable in our preaching in 
the years between the wars. I mention three only. ‘Society’ 
(and here it is not only the parson who needs to think again) 
means little to the young person (10 out of 38 in the village, 
8 out of 23 in the town): indeed it often means something 
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ite different to what we imagine. There were these answers : 
‘high-class,’ ‘people who are well-to-do,’ ‘upper-class people, 
‘eaple who think they are higher than you’ and, almost 
Orwellian, ‘people who live in civilised areas.’ And then there 
‘, our old friend ‘witness’ beloved of Church Congresses (3 
out of 38 in village, 8 out of 23 in town): in so far as it 
conveys any meaning, it is largely seen in its law-court con- 
notation, Or as an eye-witness of some sort (‘being present 
when two people have a bet’). I’m not at all sure that the 
Church has not misused this word and that we may not need 
something rather better for the truth that we wish to convey 
through the word. Very probably the vicars in these parishes 
yse some such expression as ‘standing up for Christ.’ On 
the same platform we find the ugly word ‘evangelism’; 
though both parishes took the matter seriously, the word itself 
was not understood. 

There was once an old watchman on the Thames who was 
compelled to add to his niggardly income by part-time salvage. 
He was invited,to speak of his experiences to a mothers’ 
meeting and, in the course of his chat, he said: ‘I dives— 
| don’t jump, I don’t leap, I don’t fall, I don’t tumble—I just 
dives.” Perhaps it is the same precision in defining what we 
mean by our terminology that is needed in the Church’s 
teaching and preaching. Technical words there must be, as 
in any other scienee, but let them be precisely interpreted and 
let them convey an experience of mind or heart or will that 
we long to share. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


HAT is London University? It is not the Colleges 
like Bedford, Imperial, Birkbeck, The Slade School, 


King’s, and others, any more than Oxford University 
is one of its Colleges. It is a vast administrative, non-teaching, 
non-creative organisation which has charge of many acres 
on valuable and prominent sites in London. It is, no doubt, 
controlled by efficient Scots, who nearly always hold admin- 
istrative posts, and when one looks, as I did this week, at 
the mess it is making of Bloomsbury, the heart sinks. One side 
of Gordon Square is down. Only one side of Torrington Square 
survives. Other once-pleasant streets have gaps in them waiting 
for huge characterless blocks to arrive. This University casts 
envious eyes on the Catholic Apostolic Church on the corner 
of Torrington Place, not with the idea of preserving it, but to 
pull it down. Yet this church has an interior whose grandeur 
of scale and delicacy of detail is comparable with Westminster 
Abbey without its monuments. Traffic roars through what 
should be a quiet University precinct, and there is no concerted 
plan for the whole area, keeping the best of the old to act as a 
foil to the new. It is still not too late to suggest imaginative 
treatment, just as it is not too late to suggest a little more 
imagination and variety at South Kensington, another London 
University stronghold. It is very odd that universities in 
England, whether ancient or modern, are today associated with 
the dullest new architecture and a complete lack of respect for 
the past from which they spring, even if that past is quite 
recent. 


PACKING THEM IN 
A correspondent has sent me a series of illustrated advertise- 
ments from The Times showing huge offices out of scale with 


their surroundings, to be erected in the City and Central 
London. Almost all are of the type with one packing case lying 
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on its side and another standing on end next to it. People may 
be interested to know how these offences to the skyline come 
about. They are dictated, not of course by esthetics, but by 
finance. A company buys, let us say, an acre in the City of 
London, and is told that the maximum plot-ratio for the site, 
as for all sites in the City, is five-to-one. This is a way of saying 
that the company is entitled to erect a building with five acres 
of floor space on its single acre. Naturally the company uses 
every cubic inch to which it is entitled so as to bring in a nice 
big rent. In order to have as much daylight in the building as 
possible and to enjoy the satisfaction, known as ‘prestige,’ of 
being higher than any buildings in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, the five acres of floor space are arranged vertically 
instead of horizontally. The way to save the London skyline is 
to reduce the plot-ratio in places like the City, where skyline is 
important. The alternative is that of a minor New York. 
Another reason for up-ended packing cases is the current mode 
for ‘open planning,’ i.e., no street fagades and no internal quiet 
courts. The result is excessive height and useless fringes. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE POETS 


Laurie Lee, that excellent and deserving poet who has won 
the Foyle Prize for poetry this year, comes from Gloucester- 
shire. He was brought up the hard way by village school and 
land work, and there is nothing of the haywain, the stook and 
the linocut and the weekend cottage about his rusticity. 
Gloucestershire has produced few English poets. The only 
recent ones I can think of are Ivor Gurney and F. W. Harvey, 
who wrote ‘Ducks.’ Is F. W. Harvey still alive? He is not in 
Who's Who nor in the Author's Who’s Who. Why has he 
disappeared? He was a good poet and it will be pleasant to 
hear that he is still writing. 
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No Boffins in Burma 


ISTORY, a relentless type-caster, reminds us that in 

war every British Army makes its début in the role 

of Cinderella. Though an extraordinarily nice girl, 
Cinderella lacked initiative; she relied on external aid to trans- 
form the pumpkin into a coach and the mice into ponies. 
But no wands could be waved over the British—or for that 
matter over the Japanese—forces in Burma. From the heads 
of their commanders no bubbles were extruded enclosing the 
legend : ‘Thinks : 1 owe it all to the Chiefs of Staff.’ The pump- 
kin remained a pumpkin; the mice, mice. Both Cinderellas 
were stuck in Act I, doomed to perpetual bullying at the hands 
of those Ugly Sisters, the climate and the terrain. The result, 
as far as our side was concerned, was ‘a kind of warfare more 
modern in essence than that fought by other British forces.’ 

The words are taken from Defeat into Victory, by Field- 
Marshal Sir William Slim, published this week by Cassell at 
25s. They sound like a paradox. ‘In Burma we fought on a 
lower scale of transport, supplies, equipment, supporting arms 
and amenities than was accepted in any other British theatre.’ 
What then was so ‘modern’ about the campaigns? 

The answer lies in a comparison between the form at the 
beginning and the form at the end. In 1942 the British forces 
in Burma resembled nothing so much as Little Lord Fauntleroy 
playing hide and seek in the dark with a band of gate-crashing 
gipsies. Clad in topis, spine-pads and shorts and very largely 
road-bound, they were an anachronism on the new battlefields 
of Asia. ‘In preparation, in execution, in strategy and in tactics 
we had been worsted,’ admits the Field-Marshal, who during 
the retreat commanded I Burma Corps (two weak, tired divi- 
sions plus 7th Armoured Brigade) as resourcefully as circum- 
stances allowed; and although there were excuses for all or 
most of this, excuses are not things which seem to have much 
appeal for the author of this book. 

Asia had collapsed on the white man like a marquee in a 
thunderstorm. I remember, outside a rest-house in Central 
Burma during the retreat, talking to two District Commis- 
sioners from areas farther south. A month ago or less they had 
been powers in the land to which they had dedicated their 
careers and which they loved and understood. Then, when 
the air-raids began, not merely their authority but their very 
means of existence had begun to fall away from them. The 
Burmese in charge of the power station ran away, so the 
fans stopped working and the refrigerators packed up. Their 
clerks, their cooks and finally their sweepers vanished. The 
whole claborate, taken-for-granted apparatus of life in the 
tropics disintegrated about them, reducing them not (as would 
have been the case in Europe) to the level of ordinary refugees 
but to a condition even more bereft and precarious; for they 
had lost the cocoon which insulated them against the realities 
of Asia, and were thus fundamentally in worse case than the 
Asians themselves. 

A similar cocoon cumbered in those days both the British 
soldier and the British officer serving with Indians or Gurkhas, 
and in particular the staffs of field formations. As commander 
first of XV Corps and then of Fourteenth Army, Slim 
gradually got rid of it. ‘We had,’ he writes, ‘not only to devise 
new tactics but to delve deeply into the motive forces of human 
conduct and to change our traditional outlook on many things.’ 
This was done, in the end, so successfully that first the moral, 
then the tactical and finally the strategical tables were turned, 
and in a bold, swift, imaginative campaign Fourteenth Army 
and its supporting air forces broke the main Japanese forces 
and hunted them out of Burma. 


It was a soldier’s, not a planner’s, war, a war of disciplined 
individualists fighting local actions, with or without orders, in 
subservience to a grand but often rather imprecise Purpose, 
‘The greatest number of divisions | ever had under my com. 
mand in action at one time was eighteen. They fought on a 
front of 700 miles, in four groups, with no lateral communica. 
tions between them and beyond tactical support of one 
another. . . . Companies, even platoons, under junior leaders 
became the basic units of the jungle.’ There were no fine cities 
to liberate, no loot, no civic welcomes, no kisses on both 
cheeks from mayors or from anybody else; if you took your 
objective, you were left with nothing more desirable than a 
charnel house on your hands. But Burma, which offered go 
few of the ordinary compensations and rewards, was the only 
theatre in which one infantry platoon could win (or sometimes 
lose) quite an important battle. 

Slim calls the Japanese soldier ‘the most formidable fighting 
insect in history.’ In 1942 this insect enjoyed a complete moral 
ascendancy, and in the following year little could be done, 
with the limited resources in the theatre, to wrest it from him. 
But by 1944 his air force had almost ceased to exist and 
Allied sea-power had reduced the supplies reaching Burma to 
a trickle. It was then that his overweening conceit and the 
rigidity of his mind began to prove mortal afflictions. 

All the heterogeneous land forces confronting the Japanese 
in Burma had taken steps to improve their fighting capacity, 
their equipment and their knowledge of their enemy; the 
Japanese had marked time in all three departments, and par- 
ticularly in the last. They were content to despise their 
opponents and made no effort to understand them. “The funda- 
mental fault of their generalship,’ Slim found, ‘was a lack of 
moral, as distinct from physical, courage. They were not pre- 
pared to admit that they had made a mistake, that their plans 
had misfired and needed recasting.’ He might have illustrated 
his point by reference to the frequency with which, when they 
were forced to carry out a withdrawal, orders were captured 
in which Japanese commanders enjoined their units ‘to con- 
tinue their advance towards the rear.’ The same crass refusal 
to admit the fact, let alone the possibility, of discomfiture 
explains why demolitions were virtually never carried out on 
a line of retreat; a senior Japanese engineer officer would have 
committed hara-kiri sooner than ask at a conference for 
guidance as to the scope of his demolition plan. 

Several qualities distinguish the Field-Marshal’s account of 
a remarkable feat of arms; high among them stand generosity 
and self-effacement. His narrative is detailed, selective and 
thoughtful; the difficulties of enlisting the reader’s interest in 
a number of quite separate campaigns, only tenuously related 
to each other and all except the last abortive, are overcome 
with the sort of skill which Wavell, but no other commander 
of the last war, might have shown. As he traces the fortunes 
of his small army, it is almost as though the author had set 
out to describe the career of a child, naturally handicapped, 
badly bullied during its first term at school, consistently 
neglected by its guardians, frequently cheated of the legacies 
it had a right to expect, and yet ultimately successful. The 
child’s school reports, the reasons why it so often made a 
duck or failed in maths, and the complicated relations between 
its far too numerous headmasters are not in themselves always 
faseinating; but it is quite impossible, under the Field- 


. Marshal’s parental but objective guidance, not to take an 


interest in the child. 
STRIX 
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CYPRUS—THE OTHER SIDE 

Sin-—I cannot understand the defeatist 
approach advocated in ‘While Jordan Rolled’ 
and the suggestion to sacrifice Turkish inter- 
ests over the Cyprus problem in ‘Sleeveless 
Errand.’ Turkey is the cornerstone of the well- 
conceived Baghdad Pact, and potentially a 
most useful ally. There is a genuine desire by 
the Turks to play their part by the side of the 
Western Powers; arising to some extent from 
a real fear of Russia. By pulling out from 
Cyprus, and other bases in the Middle East, 
we would, to say the least, dreadfully weaken 
her confidence in the West, if not thoroughly 
antagonise her. As a result, she would be 
widely exposed to Russian pressure and infil- 
tration. Another and perhaps more disastrous 
result might arise from jeopardising our vital 
oil interests. Who can say what might not 
happen to this source of vast commercial 
wealth if we turned our backs on Iran, Iraq, 
Jordan and the Sultanates and Sheikdoms of 
the Persian Gulf? 

What corresponding benefits would we 
derive if such a policy resulted from a re- 
appraisal of our friends and potential enemies? 
We stand to gain extremely little from Israel, 
and we owe her nothing at all. We cannot 
hope to arm her in the way the Russians can 
arm the Arab States with their much greater 
resources of manpower. In the event of our 
withdrawal, Nasser and his allies would be far 
more likely to attack Israel at the instigation of 
the Russians, who would soon fill the vacuum 
left by us. If we stand firm where we are now, 
and make it abundantly clear that we will 
defend our property, and our interests, as 
and how it becomes necessary, therein we 
surely have the best chance of being under- 
stood and respected. We will not always be 
treated fairly but this fear need not affect our 
resolve. Furthermore, it must be the object of 
our Middle East policy to increase the responsi- 
bility of the United Nations. By really effec- 
live action it could control the Israeli frontier 
to such an extent that the danger of war would 
be eliminated. The only withdrawals that we 
make from now on should be as a direct 
result of United Nations decisions.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. WINDSOR CLIVE 
P) Edwarde s Square, W8 
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A SAVER’S BUDGET 


Sir,—Would it bore you to descend from the 
clouds of conceit from which you wrote your 
leading article and tell me what you think is 
my dream world and how you would shake 
me out of it? 

It is probably true that a small number 
of farmers growing corn on large arable farms 
are making large profits. It is certainly true 
that a large number of farmers on small farms 
are making very small profits. 

On this farm, which is fairly typical of the 
poorer class of dairy farm in the south-west, 
with steep hills and rather light soil, 1 am 
lucky if I can earn 2s. 6d. an hour for a 70-80 
hour week. 

What, Sir, do you want to do about it? Is 
it worth our while trying to increase produc- 
tion from these farms, or should we sell out 
and invest our money—encouraged by a 
‘Saver’s Budget’? - 

If you would like a farm holiday during 
June, I shall be glad to accommodate you, and 
provide you with a plush-handled pitchfork.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JAMES K. NORRISH 


Woolcombe, Uplyme, Lyme Regis, Dorset 
ply 


NEW ZEALAND’S HISTORY 


Sirn,—Amongst readers of the Spectator there 
are doubtless descendants of early New Zea- 
land settlers, and others, who have old letters, 
diaries, pictures, or articles which throw light 
on colonial life and its links with this country. 
These things, sometimes just gathering dust in 
an attic, have distinct historic interest for New 
Zealanders; and, if only to forestall the danger 
of their being lost, I would like to invite the 
co-operation of those who possess them. 

At New Zealand House in London we pro- 
pose arranging, in a few months’ time, an 
exhibition of historical material, covering 
mainly the hundred years from Captain Cook’s 
circumnavigation of our islands to 1870, or 
later. Would such of your readers as I have 
referred to, who are willing to have their relics 
exhibited, please communicate with me? 

Apart from the suggested exhibition, we are 
anxious to know of any material that bears on 
the history of New Zealand and still survives 
in private hands in this country, whether relat- 
ing to years after or before 1870. Many people 
will, I am sure, appreciate, in years to come, 
any action taken now to get a record of such 
items. 

I should be grateful for any help given to 
us.—Yours faithfully, 

F. CLIFTON WEBB 
High Commissioner for New Zealand 


New Zealand Government Offices, 415 Strand, 
WC2 


THE CORPSE AND THE HAVERSACK 

Sir —In his article Strix has not mentioned 
an important point which has escaped the 
notice of those misguided people who have 
tried to ban the novel Operation Heartbreak 
and the film The Man Who Never Was. If 
a ruse has the effect of causing the enemy to 
make fresh strategical or tactical dispositions, 
it must be described in official histories, unless 
they are deliberately falsified. If our historians, 
acting under official orders, invent reasons for 
movements of troops or ships because it was 
discovered later that they were made on false 
information planted by the enemy, historians 
in other countries will not be so venal. The 
late Lord Norwich was surely right when he 
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said that it was a duty to publish ruses so 
that no one would try them in the next war 
but, instead, think out something new.—Yours 
faithfully, 

W. M, JAMES 
Road Farm, Churt 

* 

Sirn.—As Strix says, the story of Major 
Meinertzhagen’s haversack has been told in the 
popular weeklies (with varying inaccuracy) 
over the last thirty-five years—besides being 
recorded in Lord Wavell’s history. But 1 
wonder if Strix knows that Meinertzhagen’s 
was one of two such bags of misleading infor- 
mation which were passed to the Turks, in 
what may seem suspiciously similar circum- 
stances, before the attack on Beersheba on 
October 31, 1917? The other bag contained a 
summons to the owner to a C.-in-C.’s con- 
ference, minutes of the conference with a map 
showing movements to the coastal area, 
memorandum from Captain Lloyd, MP (iater 
Lord Lloyd), reporting that the country around 
Beersheba was unsuitable for mounted troops, 
and a chatty letter from a naval friend who 
had seen the Turkish right flank from his ship 
and wished the Army luck in their attack on 
it. Lastly some personal correspondence, in- 
cluding a letter from the wife in England com- 
plaining of the air-raids on London. 

It was dropped in no-man’s-land, was picked 
up by a Turkish patrol, who received a reward, 
and passed to the German intelligence officer at 
Beersheba, one Leutnant Schilling, who 
thought it was too good to be true; but the 
Turkish Commander believed it. 

How much these two tricks contributed to 
the final result is anyone’s guess, but when the 
attack was launched at daybreak on October 31 
the garrison of the little doll’s-house town 
among the sandhills was taken completely by 
surprise. I can vouch for the above facts, for 
the bag in question was dropped on September 
12, 1917, by—Yours faithfully, 

A. C. B. NEATE 
late G.S. Intelligence 
Desert Mounted Corps 
Woolpit, Suffolk 


LORD BESSBOROUGH 

Smr,—May I be allowed to correct your story 
about Lord Bessborough. In 1920 Lord 
Bessborough’s father died and it was reported 
that Lord Desborough had died and flattering 
obituary notices were published. 

I remember this because I stayed with Lord 
and Lady Desborough at the time and she had 
endless letters and telegrams of condolence. It 
may be that when Lord Desborough eventually 
died Lady Bessborough received the same 
letters. But this was in 1945 and I think I 
should have remembered it.—Yours faithfully, 

MALCOLM BULLOCK 
Middlefield, Great Shelford, Cambridge 


[Pharos writes: ‘I am sure Sir Malcolm is 
right and I’m sorry I muddled the story.— 
Editor, Spectator.] 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 
Smr,—While I am grateful to Mr. B. A. Young 
for the publicity he gives me, may I point out 
that I did not write what he says I wrote, as 
he will see if he reads more carefully.—Yours 
faithfully, 
JOHN GORDON 

Sunday Express, Fleet Street, EC4 

[This correspondence is now closed.—Editor, 
Spectator.] 
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MARCUS PORCIUS CATO (the Elder) An enlargement of a Rubens sketch (perhaps from a 
Cato, Roman Statesman (234—149 B.C.), was by modern standards more medal) in the British Museum. 
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Contemporary Arts 


Biter Bit 


Ir is tempting to treat Sir Alfred Munnings’s 
retrospective show of over 300 works at 
Burlington House as summarily as he, on a 
famous occasion which started a new presi- 
dential line of calculated, knockabout indis- 
cretion, offered to treat Picasso; and I have 
little doubt he would prefer a kick than a 
critical consideration. If only it were enough, 
in any of the arts, to be a hearty good fellow, 
tough, energetic, combative, fond of an active 
life, horses and natural beauty. And certainly 
Sir Alfred's pictures, seen in small doses, sug- 
gest an extraverted and happy man, a great 
deal happier than most of his earnest col- 
leagues in the Academy. Mr. Anthony Devas’s 
back-slapping introduction to the catalogue 
shouts that one must be a poor sort of creature 
indeed if one does not like them—intellectual, 
neurasthenic, out of love with ordinary things, 
incapable of appreciating craftsmanship—of 
the Stubbs, Degas, Rembrandt kind, mark you. 
One of the qualities of fine painting is that 
having surrendered at a distance to its total 
command and magic, one may move in close 
and examine coolly how the totality has been 
put together. In the end the procedure may 
prove inscrutable, but it will display an 
integrity of method and manipulation which, 
although as difficult to describe as the touch, 
phrasing, and musicianship of a master pianist, 
should come to be recognised by anyone mak- 
ing a serious and sympathetic study of the 
men such as Mr. Devas cites. Sir Alfred’s pic- 
tures, like those of -certain abstract expres- 
sionists, are basically energetic. He has an 
illustrator’s gift for noting down character- 
istic actions and gestures within the world he 
understands—his gipsy subjects show this 
ability most clearly. There is no doubt of his 
knowledge of all the ways to sit a horse, his 
relish for certain subjects and occasions; and 
when he waves the flag at a Royal event, he 
does so engagingly, with no obsequious flat- 
tery or unctuousness. But, looking first from a 
distance, I cannot find much to enjoy. The 
colour either achieves a meagre drabness 
through the painter’s failure in orchestration 
or presents a spectacle as unsubtle as a bit of 
herbaceous bedding. To come closer and look 
at how these pictures have been made, at the 
painter’s handwriting, at his response to this 
visual stimulus or that, at his solution to this 
or that problem of figuration, is to understand 
why the whole is so unsatisfactory. Look at 
these flourishes of paint which do not assist 
Sir Alfred's essentially descriptive intention 
but are like the defiant squiggles in a signature, 
consider the extraordinary falsities of tone and 
meaningless, slick exaggerations of colour, the 
banal flicker of high-lights and, if one was not 
reasonably sure he intended to give pleasure, 
it might be thought he was intending a brutal 
assault upon the eye. The character of the per- 
formance may best be indicated by reference 
to another art. I was continually reminded of 
the methods of crooners—their forced and 
vulgar rubato, their slurring up or down on to 
4 Note, their pointless ornamentation, which is 
not the expression of a style, the intervention 
of sobs or squeaks or breaks in the voice to 
hot up a song. This is not the craftsmanship, 
not the serious and bewildering virtuosity of a 
Stubbs, but a kind of rootless dexterity. This 


is painting for those who cannot distinguish 
Liberace from Solomon. 

Sir Alfred’s method descends, of course, 
from impressionism, and his pictures set me 
wondering again whether any style has had 
such terrible implications and consequences as 
this, with its emphasis upon pure colour, 
broken handling, loose open forms and viva- 
cious textures. The English line of popular 
animal painting, to which this painter belongs, 
has seldom found an excellent practitioner, but 
it is interesting to note how the essentially 
simple, limited, and unambitious technique of 
the eighteenth century produced more accept- 
able pictures than the flashier methods of the 
past century and a half. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Air Force General 


One Man Mutiny. (Warner.) JUBAL. 
(Odeon, Marble Arch.}——BEYOND THI 
River. (Rialto.———Tue Extra Day. (Plaza.) 
WuHo Done It? (Dominion and New Vic- 
toria.) —— Tae Brack TENT. (Leicester 
Square Theatre.)-——A.1 Basa. (General re- 
lease, Gaumont circuit.) 

GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL was a sort of 
Nostradamus of the American Air Force who 
wrote down in detail what would happen at 
Pearl Harbor, naming the place and the rather 
unlikely enemy, describing the tactics and sur- 
prise, twenty years before it all happened. He 
also wrote about breaking the sound barrier. 
crossing the Atlantic or the Pacific for bombing 
raids, about the importance of air power in the 
next war, the need for civilian air defence, and 
other useful but unregarded things at a time 
when American pilots were being sent up in 
antiquated planes without even being given 
parachutes. 

Otto Preminger’s film has concentrated on 
the story of Mitchell’s decline and fall, with- 
out rubbing any noses in the moral. Private 
life has been cut out entirely: from the film 
you would think he had none. Until the last 
moment we see his rightness and his opponents” 
foolishness so clearly that it seems he surely 
must win; but the film follows the facts, and 
ends with his disgrace and dismissal. leaving 
us with the wry satisfaction of knowing that 
twenty years (which he didn’t live to see) would 
vindicate him to all the world. Gary Cooper. 
showing just the right degree of middle-aged 
strain. and bleakness, plays this curious 
visionary with a nice mixture of flat-footedness 
and head-in-the-clouds. At times you want to 
prod him into some sort of angry reactign. to 
see his respectful love for that frigid institu- 
tion the army flame into justifiable impudence 
or spite; but the quiet, sick figure in the court- 
room scenes commands respect, and in the 
end, beaten though he is, you would not want 
it otherwise: which is just the effect such a 
film ought to have. 

Sincerity and a quiet tenseness set the film’s 
tone: there are no harangues or heroics. The 
best single thing about it is the acting of Rod 
Steiger as the army’s prosecuting counsel, a 
performance beautifully in tune with the film’s 
main mood. Mr. Steiger, a sleek, well-fed 
young man, is capable of appearing (that diffi- 
cult thing) charmingly sinister and (what's 
rarer) intellectually brilliant too. Making rin«s 
round the dogged and non-legal Mitchell at 
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the court-martial, he gave a short performance 
of such accomplished nastiness as made my 
scalp agreeably crawl. Next best thing, to my 
mind, was the way at the very end the grotesque 
little planes that Mitchell watched hiccuping 
across the vast CinemaScope sky suddenly 
turned, swooping, into a modern formation, 
silver and streamlined, one of the most beauti- 
ful sights of our time. 
* 

Jubal is a western not quite like other 
westerns, more ambitious or more pretentious, 
depending on how you look at it. It is slower, 
for one thing; better acted, for another; and 
the enormous landscape is used, not just as a 
backcloth to the action, but as an integral 
part of it. Two superb performances come from 
Ernest Borgnine (who played the hero of 
Marty) as the Wyoming ranch-owner loved and 
respected by his men and despised by his 
wife, and from Rod Steiger again, who brings 
to a part of absurd unmotivated evil a sort of 
crazy logic all his own. There is an authentic 
air about it all: for once in a western you 
feel there’s work done on the ranch, not just 
riding for the fun of it and strumming round 
the red camp fire. Director: Delmer Daves. 

Beyond the River, from a story (though 
you wouldn't think so) by Simenon, has riding 
and ranches too, but duller, politer ones. A 
tedious but well-acted film, it has Joseph 
Cotton looking liverish and Van Johnson as 
his younger brother showing anguish very 
creditably through his inconveniently cheerful 
face. Director: Henry Hathaway. 

The Extra Day is a British comedy in the 
Ealing manner, but without the old Ealing 
lightness, about getting together five film extras 
for an extra day’s filming when a reel of film 
gets lost. Beryl Reid as the boss of a crooner’s 
fan club is the best thing about it, and worth 
a visit just for a sight of her despairing rub- 
bery face. Director: William Fairchild, who 
wrote the scriptas well. 

Who Done It? is another British comedy, 
but worse: custard pie run riot in an effort to 
out-keystone the cops. Benny Hill as the pri- 
vate eye is good in parts, but the script (from 
T. E. B. Clarke, surprisingly) lets him down. 
Director: Basil Dearden. 

The Black Tent is one of those slogging 
humourless films British studios seem to like 
turning out now and then, with some dogged- 
looking actor like Anthony Steele puffing his 
way across a desert. In this he does his best, 
but it’s gritty going. Bedouins, camels, some 
impressive ruins, and a rather improbable 
sheik’s daughter, straight out of Vogue. 
Director: Basil Dearden 

Myself, I prefer the other sort of far Arabia: 
Fernandel and high jinks in the harem in a 
garbled version of Ali Baba. For once this 
much-jilted actor gets his girl, and the audience 
some exquisite fooling when the thieves come 
out of their pots. Director: René G. Vuattoux. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 


Women and Children First 


TuatT valiant-for-truth modern crusader, G. K. 


Chesterton, once observed of the English 
people that its virtue was geniality and its vice 
gentility. It is in the light of that sage, poetic 
comment, and hard upon my urgent plea in this 
column last week for much stricter attention to 
appropriate TV programme-presentation, that 
I would focus attention, on the eve of resting 
from my viewing responsibilities, on two poten- 
tially rich, though hitherto rather loosely culti 
vated, TV ‘outfields, as I call our off-peak 
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viewing contributions; for here Geniality and 
Gentility, each with a capital ‘G,’ are true hall- 
marks, ‘mystery’ signs often, indeed, superim- 
posed the one upon the other—to at least one 
viewer's perplexity and acute discomfort. 

The ‘outfields’ in question are those wide, 
open TV spaces devoted every week-day by 
BBC and ITV alike—rather in the good old 
English lifeboat tradition, one suspects, than 
of set design—to programmes firmly claimed, 
or alleged, at all events, to be of special interest 
to the women and children in the television 
audience. While, obviously, any honest com- 
mentator must acknowledge the existence of 
the traditional English belief (so assiduously 
fostered by every professional twentieth- 
century publicist since the days of Northcliffe) 
that ‘Women’ and ‘Children’ are, au fond, quite 
separate human species, never, of course, to be 
confused in the public mind with that of ‘Men’; 
while it would be foolish to deny the strength 
of this absurd, national superstition, at the 
same time I feel bound to record here the real 
distaste with which I am filled, week after 
week, by our TV planners’ persistence (with a 
few honourable exceptions) in catering for 
women and children’s so-called ‘interests’ at 
what is far too frequently a patently different, 
lower, and sometimes completely unrealistic 
level of human intelligence. Bearing in mind 
that, qua regular viewers, women far out- 
number men, and that today’s child-viewer is 
tomorrow's potential licence-holder, it is, 
surely, rather more than short-sighted, whether 
the motive be financial reward or public pres- 
tige, not to cultivate these two important TV 
‘outfields’ above all others with the utmost 
care, and with the accent on a realistic, as 
opposed to a sentimental, approach? 

If geniality is a characteristic English virtue, 
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it is no less certain, as any experienced school- 
teacher will soon confirm, that some purely 
superficial display of ‘hearty’ goodwill, such as 
overlays, I regret to report, most of the Junior 
TV programmes now on view (particularly in 
ITV) are practically guaranteed to go sour on 
their distributors from the very first avuncular 
smile, for the modern child and/or teenager, as 
all TV planners must surely be aware, is notori- 
ously quick, praise heaven, to detect, and 
having done so, bitterly to resent, false bon- 
homie from the moment it rears its jolly head! 
As for GKC’s vice of gentility, what 
immediate death this spells in the X-ray world 
of the TV camera! What can be said, for 
example, in these rough-and-tumble 1950s, for 
the Lady-Bountiful manner that is still officially 
countenanced and is certainly still regularly 
adopted in the BBC’s afternoon programmes, 
Mainly for Women, by certain feminine well- 
doers whom I can only describe as ‘Missionary 
Marthas’? Uniformly clad in severe, well-cut 
tweeds and sensible shoes, these worthy if a 
trifle remote women continue, week after week, 
archly to woo the cameras, and their less fortu- 
nate sisters at the viewing end, with ‘twee’ 
domestic hints, proffered for-good measure in 
the clipped accents of Kensington Gore. What 
kind of intimate TV approach, ‘person to 
person, can hard-working Miss Doreen 
Stephens and her Mainly for Women team 
hope to achieve, I wonder, as long as ‘The 
Establishment’ at Lime Grove remains content 
at this stage in TV history to show an out- 
moded, snobbish reverence for Good Works 
performed before the television camera's all- 
seeing eye in the atmosphere of an Edwardian 
soup-kitchen? To this viewer, at least, it 
simply doesn’t begin to equate with the BBC’s 
near-idolatory of its favourite (and its largest) 
audience, that vast, unseen army of sturdy, 
lower-income-bracket British housewives. 
ITV, on the other hand, one must admit, is 
considerably more alert in its daily approach 
to domestic matters. It has, indeed, largely 
succeeded just where the senior outfit has 
lamentably fallen down, in eschewing an 
intolerably condescending manner without 
toppling (as, at first, one rather feared it might 
be tempted to do) into a graceless and imperti- 
nent over-familiarity in the Pickles style. ITV’s 
‘home-hint’ providers, in short, have already 
shown a much livelier appreciation of that 
delicately ‘right’ relationship between studio 
guests and the average housewife viewing at 
home, surrounded, not by synthetic Peg’s 
Paper glamour, but by her familiar household 
goods and her unglamorous chores. But then, 
to be scrupulously fair, one must remember 
that the newcomers have enjoyed from the out- 
set the considerable advantage of not having 
been forced to initiate programmes ‘mainly 
for women’ in the lavender-grey shadow 
of Broadcasting House’s  gentility-girdled 
Woman's Hour, with its rectory-kitchenette 
outlook. Unimpeded thus by any old-lace Cob- 
web Curtain, ITV’s flying afternoon start has 
clearly been that much easier of achievement. 
Full marks, all the same, for some really pur- 
poseful and realistic TV programme-planning 
here. LIONEL GAMLIN 


Thriller 


TABITHA. By 
Cathcart Borer 


Arnold Ridley and 
(Duchess.) 

Mystery plays tend to be of two kinds: the 
ensational and the domestic. In the one lights 
switch feverishly from compartment to com- 
partment of a multiple set, and the rattle of 
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sub-machine gun fire is rarely silent. In the 
other a baronial library with a body in the 
centre of it and a lot of old English characters 
suspected of murder are the essential ingredj.- 
ents. The curious thing about Tabitha (ang 
the reason for its low tension) is that it falls 
into neither of these categories. A group of 
old ladies living in decayed gentility in the 
house of a beastly, sadistic woman are even. 
tually driven by the poisoning of a dearly 
loved cat to plot their tormentor’s murder, 
However, two of them repent their decision 
and remove the poisoned whisky from the 
locked cupboard to which their landlady might 
confidently be expected to possess a key, being 
very surprised when she is nevertheless dis. 
covered dead. The story goes on from there 
and is not without ingenuity. Marjorie Fielding 
makes an excellent job of old Mrs. Prendergast, 
the colonel’s lady, and is well backed up by 
Janet Barrow and Christine Silver as the other 
two old dears, and by Gillian Lind as the 
revolting Mrs. Trellington. Philip Stainton 
provides a choleric detective. The whole thing 
is pleasant. amusing and rather slow. If it runs, 
it will be due to Miss Fielding. 

ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Gramophone Records 


(RECORDING CoMPANIES: AP, Archive Pro- 
duction; C, Columbia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca; 
DT, Ducretet-Thomson; H, HMV; LI, London 
International; N, Nixa; OL, Oiseau Lyre; V, 
Vox.) 


Music History 


So great now is the output of recorded seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century (and earlier) 
music that it is difficult to imagine, even with 
the current craze for the instrumental music of 
this period, where it is being absorbed. Besides 
the HMV History of Music in Sound volumes 
on 78s, designed to provide illustrations to the 
New Oxford History of Music, and occasional 
things on the popular commercial labels, such 
as the Decca Gregorian Chant series, most of 
this early music is issued on three main labels 
—Archive Production, Oiseau Lyre, and Vox 
—and is probably subsidised, since the demand 
for it must be small, from popular issues on 
other labels by the same or associated com- 
panies. If this is so, we should no doubt be 
grateful to these companies for being willing 
to sacrifice a proportion of profit to ‘culture,’ 
for an inappreciable return in ‘prestige.’ As the 
catalogues grow, however, the ungrateful ques- 
tion begins to pose itself: ‘Is all this recording 
of early music as useful or valuable as we 
persuade ourselves?’ This applies particularly 
to the mass of early concertos, symphonies and 
sonatas with which the market is now being 
flooded. Here is a list of some recent issues of 
this kind: Torelli; 12 Concertos Op. 8 (on 
both V and OL); 5 Concertos by Vivaldi, 6 by 
Albinoni, 6 Violin Sonatas by Leclair, disc 
after disc of concertos by Rameau and other 
keyboard music by him and Couperin, 2 Sin- 
fonias by J. C. Bach, keyboard music by 
Bach’s sons, keyboard Sonatas by Kuhnau, 
Pasquini, Scarlatti, Paradisi, C. P. E. Bach, and 
Haydn, some primitive Trios by Haydn (all 
these on OL), and a Cello Concerto by Vivaldi, 
with several pieces by Couperin (D). There are 
occasional things of charm in all these, but 
there is much more that is deadly dull, and we 
gain little in esthetic experience from them, 
little even in historical knowledge that matters, 
except the knowledge that it would not have 
mattered if we had never heard them, and that 
we are right to accept J. S. Bach as the supreme 
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Man with a background of steel 


(GO TAYLOR, foreman teemer in a steel plant at Teeside, first saw hot steel pour from a 
furnace as a boy. His father worked in a steelworks before him. 
This stream of steel flows to all parts of the world. It makes the ships, the bridges, the 


tractors that make up Britain’s exports. 
As the world’s demand grows, British steelmakers increase their efforts to turn out steel of the 
quality and quantity needed. Behind these increased efforts are men of the calibre of George Taylor. 
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and for us the only necessary representative of 
that epoch, who said everything that at this 
date it has to say to us much better than any- 
body else. 

Not even all Bach is worth recording— 
the various Concertos for three and four 
claviers, for instance (DT), or the Coffee Can- 
tata, coupled on V with a dull solo cantata— 
but to hear the magnificent new issue of the 
6 Brandenburg Concertos, or the 2 Violin Con- 
certos, coupled with the Double Concerto, or 
the 3 Sonatas for viola da gamba and harpsi- 
chord (all V), is to realise that all those other 
estimable concertos by the swarm of estimable 
composers working between 1650 and 1750 
may be written off without regret. A most 
unscholarly view, of course, but there is plenty 
of room for scholarship in the study of Bach 
alone, as in the Vox Brandenburgs, which are 
offered in authentic performances on the orig- 
inal instruments, with a handsome volume of 
scholarly notes thrown in, including the full 
score of all six works. The exploration of 
Bach’s work is also being done on an ambitious 
scale in the AP series, in which the ninth of 
the twelve research-periods of the series is 
devoted entirely to recordings of his works, in 
twelve categories. It might be argued that Bach 
has less need of representation, in an historical 
series, since he easily finds his way into popular 
catalogues, even those of the EMI group, 
which only touches ‘historical’ music on its 
popular labels when it can sell it with a star 
performer, as in the magnificent Germani per- 
formance of the Organ Sonatas (H) or the 
rather unsatisfactory Schweitzer set of Chorale 
Preludes (C). The excellent Stuttgart perform- 
ance of the Musical Offering, and George 
Malcolm's Chromatic Fantasia and Italian 
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Concerto (both D), and the 4 Flute Sonatas 
played by Rampal (DT), are other popular 
Bach issues in the same class. The competition 
of these commercial issues is another argument 
against ‘historical’ Bach recordings—the new 
B minor Mass and Magnificat (both OL), for 
instance, cannot stand up to the existing all- 
star versions—though occasionally the ‘histori- 
cal’ issues beat the glamorous ones at their 
own game, as in the new Vox Brandenburgs, 
many of the AP performances, and the ravish- 
ing harpsichord playing of Nef and Gerlin on 
OL. And if it comes to duplication (or triplica- 
tion), better three versions of the Bach Magni- 
ficat (available on AP and Vox as well as OL), 
or two of the unfamiliar Easter Oratorio (of 
which V now offer an excellent rival to the N 
version), than two of Torelli’s Op. 8. 


- * ba 


In periods earlier than that of the emergence 
of the concerto, the explorations are often, if 
not more necessary, at least more interesting 
and rewarding, though here again. once the 
charm of novelty has worn off, the conven- 
tions of the various periods, and the difficulty 
of distinguishing one composer from another 
behind those conventions, quickly become tire- 
some. Here AP again lead, with their various 
well-balanced research-periods from ap 700 to 
1800, OL and V covering the period less 
systematically. Among their contributions, 
such things as Victoria’s Missa pro Defunctis 
(V), Thurston Dart’s records of Early English 
Keyboard Music (OL) are outstanding, and to 
them may be added Couperin’s very beautiful 
Messe des Paroisses for organ (LI) and a re- 
cital by Piet Kee of Baroque Organ Music 
(H). On the other hand, a third series of 
Venetian Motets (V) and a second volume of 
Canzone Scordate (L1\) seem superfiuous. and 
several Motets by Couperin and Cantatas by 
Buxtehude (these curiously backed by a mono- 
tonous set of songs by Campian). both on OL, 
seem not well chosen, and undistinguished 

At this stage, with the field still little explored, 
one or two such undistinguished works are not 
an imposition, but there seems to be a danger 
that, as the companies discover that after the 
fiftieth new version of Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony—and the latest one by Schwarz 
(Cap) may well be the forty-ninth—the market 
for this work is exhausted. they will explore 
deeper. and dig up for us more and more 
undistinguished early music. and create the 
same craze for it as for eighteenth-century 
concertos. We know now by the existence of 
ITV that a demand for something totally 
superfluous that nobody wants can be created 
by the sheer insistence on supplying it, and it 
seems possible, from the persistence of the 
companies mentioned here in supplying early 
music, that their sacrifice of profit to ‘culture’ 
is a shrewd business speculation for the rainy 
day that may not be very far off. If this is so, 
and if the speculation is a good one, as it seems 
already to be proving, the characteristic works 
of the fifteenth to eighteenth centuries may 
soon be as hackneyed as the symphonies and 
piano concertos of the nineteenth. This will be 
a change, but not necessarily, or not lastingly, 
for the better. If we have to choose from 
Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony. Torelli’s Fifth Con- 
certo or Buxtehude’s Fifth Cantata to hear at 
every other concert, let it be the Dvorak, which 
we can at least still distinguish from Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky, whereas to our ears now 
most of Torelli and Buxtehude might just as 
easily be by any one of a dozen of their con- 
temporaries. Even in Bach’s time (or come to 
that Mozart's) we can only distinguish the 
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giants from the rest, and before ¢ 
them. Most early music sounds 
distance equally charming, pretty, 
lulling (as long as we do not hear 
it at once, when it becomes i 
Beethovens and the Schuberts of coh ale 
are as indistinguishable from the Rafts be mg 
Hillers as from each other, and Mediogr 

P wine ats s s ty 
and genius please us equally, which can onl 
mean that this music has lost all its origina 
meaning, for our ears, under its ‘period charm. 
That we can, by swamping ourselves in ocean 
of such anonymous music, recover the ears fs 
it of its contemporary listeners, rediscover in 
it meant to them, and distinguish the Person: 
alities of its composers, greater and lesser 
seems unlikely, and anyway rather foolish 
Although the lesser composers may have been 
important then, they are not, from a Purely 
esthetic point of view, important any longer 
and to concern ourselves with them as well x 
with the giants whom history and the survival 
of the greatest have picked out for us savours 
of the perverse. Such a desire in scholars may 
be dictated by noble qualms about possibk 
mistakes in history’s judgement, but if mistakes 
have been made it is not likely that we, with 
our modern coarsened ears, shall be able to 
discover them now. 

Nor do mistakes seem very likely. In nine. 
teenth-century music, where we still do easily 
know mediocrity from talent, and talent from 
genius, and can fairly safely rely on the judge. 
ment of our own ears, occasional explorations 
among forgotten composers have never re- 
vealed a neglected genius, but rather give ys 
confidence in the process of natural selection 
and the established preferences of our ignor- 
ance, reassuring us that we can safely go on con 
centrating on those we recognise as undisputed 
geniuses, giving the occasional hearing that we 
do to disputed talents, and never giving a 
thought to the forgotten and presumably 
mediocre figures. Even so our musical life is 
crowded out with nineteenth-century music, 
The cure for that is not to clutter it up instead 
with the music of the seventeenth, which we 
should be thankful to have so well thinned-out 
for us by time. If lesser composers must be 
drawn on, better those of our own time, who 
do mean something % us, than the complete 
works of Albinoni. 
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Wuat, if it were an ordinary case, might be 
termed the grand stage of the Reform Bill, is 
safely passed; the Bill was read a second time 
on Tuesday, after a two-nights’ debate, more 
remarkable for its want of novelty and want 
of logic than for any quality of positive good 
or evil. The majority of One, viewed in rela 
tion to the materials of which the minority 
was made up, and to the principle included in 
the decision, is not unimportant. Of the 301 
who voted against the Bill, there were not 
fewer than one hundred who were directly 
interested in its failure—men who were equally 
impelled by gratitude to their patrons and love 
for themselves, to oppose it. It is also to be 
remarked, that in the debates which preceded 
the second reading, no one in the House raised 
his voice against Reform, but against the Mini 
sterial plan of Reform only. So that the great 
principle for which the King, the Cabinet, and 
the Nation contend, may be looked on a 
unanimously conceded in a House (including 
the twelve that paired off, and the tellers) of 
617 members, the greatest number that ever 
was within the walls of the 
Commons House since its institution. 
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Great Britain 


Pp ape r wel | Down here the light is dappled, strangely peaceful — 


\ 


United States of America Canada _ Australia 


although overhead the lamps glare in harsh incandescence and the air is full 
of the thundering waterfall noise of the nearby machines. 
Those steel rollers are the drying cylinders of a new paper-making 
machine now being built by Bowaters. But they are more than that, 
In their massive readiness they epitomise the power and thought 
behind the Bowater development programme, at whose centre 
they, and others like them, are destined to play their part. 
The plan is not confined to Britain although Britain will derive most 
benefit from it. Developments in Canada and the United States fit into 
and extend the pattern of economic and geographical diversification. 
Six new paper-making machines and new factories, to make 
products as different as facial tissues and building boards, are 
\ to be built in places as far apart as Kent and Tennessee. 
When this plan has been fulfilled, the Bowater Organisation will 
be contributing considerably more than 5,000 tons of pulp, paper 
and board each day to meet an ever-growing world demand. 
The Bowater plan—complete, integrated and now in 
motion—goes far to ensure that the world’s paper well 
continues to yield full measure. 
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BOOKS 


Edward Gibbon 


By PETER QUENNELL 


HE ancient Athenians used sometimes to debate, 

strolling beneath the plane trees or lounging in the 

portico, whether an unmistakably ugly man could be 
accounted really happy. On the whole, they were inclined to 
doubt it: Socrates himself (they thought) would probably 
have preferred to be beautiful as well as wise and virtuous. 
Today, the ideas of beauty and merit are very much less 
closely linked; and one striking example in English literary 
history appears to provide a complete refutation of the pessi- 
mistic Athenian point of view. Edward Gibbon was among the 
ugliest writers whose physiognomy remains on record; but 
he was also among the happiest, the most diligent and the 
best organised. Not that he was insensitive to beauty in others, 
or entirely unaware of his own corporeal shortcomings. Indeed, 
they were disadvantages that it would have been hard to ignore. 
His early portraits show us a large puffy face, singularly devoid 
of youthful charm; in a later portrait, executed when Gibbon 
was about thirty-six, the encircling jowls have begun to droop 
and sag, so that the absurd nose and round ‘button-mouth’ 
seem gradually to be sliding upwards; while, as the sedentary 
years rolled by, the diminutive body that supported the 
enormous head became grotesquely piriform, until he waddled 
or shuffled, instead of walking, and, if he ventured to kneel, 
found it uncommonly difficult to regain his feet. 

Yet envy and malice, the bane of the ill-favoured, had little 
effect on his personal character. True, in his professional 
capacity, he could be savage enough. Pedantic critics, such 
as Joseph Priestley and the ‘wretched Travis,’ were sum- 
marily demolished or contemptuously swept aside. He had a 
rooted prejudice against the Christian religion, of which he 
wrote (Porson observed) in the tone of a man whom Christi- 
anity had personally injured; and feminine innocence, like 
religious faith, was a subject that often provoked him to a 
facile and unpleasing sneer. His humanity never slumbered 
(Porson continues) ‘unless when women are to be ravished 
or the Christians persecuted.’ But, in the conduct of his per- 
sonal existence, Gibbon’s humanity was a prominent trait— 
the humanity of an Augustan man of the world, who believed 
that no emotion should be over-indulged, and that even the 
most exalted virtues, if they are carried too far, are apt to 
do more harm than good. In order to contribute to the happi- 
ness of mankind, the philosophic worldling must endeavour 
to perfect himself. Thus, Gibbon performed the social duties 
that his rank in life imposed on him, paid due respect to a 
troublesome parent and cultivated the affection of a small 
company of devoted friends. But whatever his mood and his 
circumstances, the task of self-improvement came first. 

It was not a task that had always proved easy; during the 
opening period of his existence, he had been callow and 
ignorant and forlorn and miserable, exiled to a gloomy Swiss 
parsonage because, in a ‘momentary glow of enthusiasm’ (on 
which the middle-aged sceptic looked back not without a 
certain tenderness) he had suddenly rushed up from Oxford 
and announced his conversion to the Roman Catholic Church. 
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Only one letter written before his exile appears in Miss J, R 
Norton’s magnificent three-volume edition of Edward 
Gibbon’s correspondence,* followed by twenty-four, usual} 
in French or Latin, composed between the summer of 175) 
when he reached Switzerland, and May, 1758, when he was 
finally permitted to travel home. Meanwhile, he had been 
reconverted to Protestanism after long and strenuous argu- 
ments, learned the French language but almost forgotten his 
native tongue, and had fallen in love with Suzanne Curchod, 
whom he naively hoped that he might be allowed to marry, 
His hopes were very soon disappointed; and Gibbon bore his 
disappointment well, announcing his father’s decision from 
England in a letter more sensible and neatly expressed than 
warmly rebellious or genuinely passionate: ‘Puissiez-voys 
Mademoiselle etre plus heureuse que je n'espere d'etre jamais! 
Ce sera toujours ma priere ce sera meme ma consolation. But 
other consolation was close at hand, and the happiness of which 
he despaired would gradually suffuse his life. Once Suzanne 
Curchod had been disposed of, his father greeted him ‘as 
a man and a friend’; and, having at length been promoted to 
adult status, he turned his attention, though a little warily, 
to the fascinating spectacle of public life. 

At a later period, the historian was glad to recollect that 
he had occasionally adopted an active role—as the officer of 
a militia regiment, even though his military associates had 
‘neither the knowledge of scholars nor the manners of gentle. 
men’: as a Member of Parliament, although he never spoke; 
and as one of the Lords Commissioners of Trade and Planta- 
tions, despite the fact that this high-sounding post, which 
increased his annual income by seven or cight hundred pounds, 
brought with it very little in the way of duties or responsi- 
bilities. The loss of his comfortable sinecure he owed to the 
intervention of Edmund Burke, who protested that the Board 
of Trade was becoming an Academy of Belles Lettres, and 
said that he wished to demolish the nest so that the imprisoned 
nightingales might have an opportunity of singing in freedom. 
Gibbon accepted the hint—here was an excuse that, secretly, 
he had long desired; and one momentous morning in Sep- 
tember, 1783, the chaise that was carrying him towards his 
beloved Switzerland rumbled over Westminster Bridge. He no 
more regretted his withdrawal from London than he regretted 
his modest appearances upon the busy scene of English life. 
It was something, when he described the thunderous march 
of a legion, to have shared in the pedestrian exercises of an 
English regiment: something, when he considered the states- 
men of the past, to have listened to the ‘profuse and philosophic 
fancy’ of Burke and the ‘argumentative vehemence of Fox, 
who managed a party (he remembered) with as much energy 
and skill as if he had been upholding an empire. Balance was the 
mental quality that Gibbon valued above all else; and from 
his instinctive regard for poise and symmetry he derived that 
remarkable aptitude for making the best of different worlds, 
which enabled him to construct a world of his own, where, at 
length, he felt entirely at his ease. Within the shelter that it 
afforded, he put the last touches to his historical masterpiece, ‘on 
the day, or rather night, of the 27th of June, 1787,’ then strolled 
forth into the summer moonlight that lay rippling across the 
Lake of Geneva, pleasantly uplifted by thoughts of the fame he 
had earned, but saddened at saying goodbye to so old and so 
agreeable a companion—the immense book that had engrossed 
him for seventeen busy and contented years. 

Every stage of this progress is illustrated by his personal 
letters. Gibbon was not a ‘great’ letter-writer, worthy to rank 
with Walpole or Byron. The letter, in his hands, was never 


* THe LeTrers OF EDWARD GIBBON, 1750-1794, Edited by J. E. 
Norton. Three volumes. (Cassell, £8 8s. Od.) 
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3 form of literary art; and he seems frequently to have 

dged the labour and the time demanded. Some of 
the specimens of his correspondence collected by Miss Norton, 
particularly those that deal with his financial affairs, make 
extremely dull reading. But Gibbon is seldom dull for long; 
and, provided, of course, that one likes and admires him, 
one’s attention is constantly arrested by some characteristic 
and rewarding phrase. He may have been solemn, perhaps 
4 trifle self-satisfied; but he did not lack a sense of fun: 
and his humour was often employed at the expense of Edward 
Gibbon. The figure in the looking-glass elicited a quizzical— 
though, it must be added, never a self-pitying or an unkindly— 
smile. He tells us, for instance, that he has just been introduced 
to the pompous Court of Turin, where he entertained the 
royal princesses with a lengthy description of the charms of 
Switzerland, ‘& grew so very free and easy, that | drew my 
snuff-box, rapped it, took snuff, twice . . . & continued my 
discourse in my usual attitude of my body bent forwards, and 
my fore-finger stretched out.’ Or he gently disposes of his 
pretentions as a courageous and adventurous tourist, observing 
that ‘nothing could have surpassed the pleasantness of our 
passage Over the Mont Cenis. A very fine day, a most 
romantick variety of prospects, and a perfect consciousness 
that there could not be the smallest danger.’ His studied 
srandiloquence has often the charm of a game. He chooses 
a prosaic subject, splendidly inflates it, then, with a single 
qualificatory sentence, reduces it again to its correct propor- 
tions. He said himself that a good style should be a faithful 
reflection of the man who wrote; and his style, whether it is 
displayed in his history or in his letters and his autobiographical 
sketches, reflects the development and crystallisation of an 
individual character. Gibbon’s was not a character built upon 
heroic lines; but it had strength and resilience and human 
dignity. The complete edition of his correspondence is an 
admirable piece of literary scholarship, which confirms one’s 
regard for the ungainty author of the spacious and majestic 
Decline and Fall. 


Bid Me to Weep 


1 AM FIFTEEN AND I DO NOT WANT TO Die. By Christine Arnothy. 
(Collins, 10s. 6d:) 

A FRIGHTENED child suffering in the horrors of war is a theme to 
which we bring our own responses. There can be few people who 
have not imaginatively dwelt with this situation, prepared, when 
it is crystallised in a book, to make that book the focus for their 
own anguished feelings. It becomes hard, then, to distinguish 
the quality of the book from the depth of our ready response. 

The title, J am fifteen and I do not want to die, the situation 
of the young girl trapped in the siege of Budapest, cannot but 
betoken such a book. Ready as I am to surrender to the response 
such books evoke, this time I could not. I became increasingly 
convinced that this was an emotional phoney. 

I do not mean, of course, that Miss Arnothy did not endure 
the experience she describes or that tragic experiences have not 
their own interest. But Miss Arnothy was trying to give more 
than an account of her experiences; she was trying to give her 
emotional response to them. 

The book falls into two parts. The first is set in Budapest in 
1945 when Miss Arnothy was fifteen and sheltering in a cellar 
with her parents, until the lifting of the siege enabled them to 
‘take up residence’ in their little country house on the shore of 
Lake Balaton. During the cellar period, she says nothing of 
keeping a diary. In the lengthy blurb she tells us how ‘a little 
bit of pencil came to mean happiness and freedom for me,” but 
ina recent Picture Post interview she told more about how her 
Siege diary came to be written—*My mother kept taking the book 
and the pen [sic] away. She said I couldn't see by the one feeble 
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candle, and that if I went on, I would have to wear glasses when 
] grew up. So I looked at her and answered, “What do you mean, 
when I grow up? You know I'm not going to grow up. . . .” She 
said no more, but she let me write!’ This interchange is not in 
the diary as published; there, the mother warns only against 
reading, and no retort is made. 

Well, this diary on which the book is based must have been 
among the beans and blankets which are all Miss Arnothy tells 
of rescuing when they fled from the cellar against the rising floods. 
And then, in the little villa, it must have lain at the bottom of 
the cupboard until Miss Arnothy noticed it—and this is the first 
time she mentions it—on the day they were escaping to the West, 
when she stuffed into her pockets the exercise-books in which it 
was written. Later, in Paris, as she told Picture Post, ‘I polished 
it up a bit and sent it to Le Parisien.’ 

Perhaps this polishing process explains the lack of naked, 
undiluted emotion that must surely have once been there. The 
second part of the book cannot have been based on the diary, 
and this part is very puzzling indeed. In the text, Miss Arnothy 
tells us specifically, ‘For three years we lived modestly in the 
shelter of our little country house. . . . Time, for me, had drifted 
by in contemplating the lake. ... Nothing whatever had 
happened.’ But the blurb recounts that in 1947 she went back 
to Budapest to complete her studies—surely needing, then, the 
identity card she says she dared not show a year earlier when 
she could have collected money for a story she had written? She 
tells us how, in Budapest, she won the part of Juliet but refused 
it because “One cannot play with the Communists.” These activities 
are simply incompatible with the story as given inside the book. 
lf the blurb is true, then this part of the book is an emotional 
falsification. 

Miss Arnothy’s emotional responses do not lack drama, only 
sensitivity and depth. She is sorry for horses, she is sorry for her 
dog. But except for one bald phrase—‘I was sorry for my parents’ 

neither as a child in the cellar nor as a young woman fleeing 
the country does she seem to feel for any human beings but 
herself; she observes, but remains isolated. And even when she 
does feel for herself—pouring out her heart to priests, receiving 
a mystical caress from a dead soldier—emotional verisimilitude is 
lacking. I feel convinced that the success of this book derives 
from what readers have brought to it and not from what the 
author has given them. MARGHANITA LASKI 


oe 
Two more .. . 
BETTER STRANGERS 


Toni Howard 





‘Powerful, well written 
. . rich and ripe dia- 
logue . . . the dramatisa- 
tion is first rate. This is 
an uncommonly good 
novel.”’ 
—Western Independent 


12s. 6d. 


THE WAY TO 
PARADISE 
Merlin Pearson-Rogers 


A charming first novel 
about a young man torn 
between his ideals and his 
affections. 
“As pleasantly efferves- 
cent as espresso coffee.”’ 
—The Yorkshire Post 
10s. 6d. 
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Haiti Hero 


Biack PeaRL: The Hairdresser from Haiti. By Arthur and 
Elizabeth Odell Sheehan. (Harvill Press, 16s.) 


PIERRE TOUSSAINT, known as the “Black Pearl,’ is indeed a worthy 
subject for a biography because his life, his loyalty, his adventures, 
his piety are so unusual as to merit an even more elaborate volume 
than the present. Indeed he is still remembered with affectionate 
respect in Roman Catholic circles in New York and it was in these 
circles that I first heard mention of him a few years ago when 
there was talk of an application to Rome for his beatification. 
Only the other day Cardinal Spellman, the Archbishop of New 
York, went to the almost obliterated grave site and solemnly 
blessed a commemorative plaque, and a Pontifical High Mass was 
celebrated in his memory at his parish church of Old St. Peter’s. 

Pierre Toussaint, who of course is not to be confused with the 
more famous Toussaint who was a bloodthirsty dictator at the 
time of the French Revolution in Haiti, was born, a slave and the 
child of generations of slaves, in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. He belonged, fortunately for him, to a kind and liberal 
French family named Bérard. When chaos came to the island and 
the slaves rebelled, most of the family whom he served fled to 
France while he accompanied his master and mistress to New 
York and learnt the trade of hairdresser. In those days this was no 
easy task, when one thinks of the monumental structures that 
women wore on their heads during the last decades of the 
eighteenth century. The French Revolution, when it broke out, 
was responsible for the ruin of the formerly rich Bérard family. 
Stranded in New York, it was Toussaint who earned sufficient to 
keep the whole family, if not in comfort, at least some distance 
from starvation. His master died, his mistress married again, and he 
went on caring for the new ménage with the same solicitous 
attention. He lived to a great old age and died in May, 1841. 

The authors of this book seem to have been undecided as to how 
to treat the subject. So far from being a forthright biography, parts 
of it read like a novel, which is confusing to the reader. Such a 
sentence as, ‘Madame Bérard took a last look in the mirror, caught 
up her little beaded purse and went towards the door,’ is just 
irritating in a serious biography, but one forgives the authors much 
for the skill and care they have expended on this biography of a 
man whose exemplary career should be a model for white people, 
as well as coloured. GERALD HAMILTON 


Gallant Gentleman 


HENRY CLIFFORD, V.C. (Michael Joseph, 42s.) 

Tue letters in this collection were all written home from the 
Crimea by a young Rifle Brigade officer who was serving in the 
campaign there, for most of the time as ADC to a brigade com- 
mander. He was a brave man, who won the VC for his valour at 
Inkerman, and, though more artistic by inclination than most of 


DAILY MAIL BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The Great Temptation 


by HANS KADES 


This story, a best-seller in Germany and America, is 
set against the vividly painted background of a post- 
war Germany living in uneasy and uneven prosperity 
and still suffering from the moral destruction left 
behind by Hitler the reader is left to draw 
his own conclusions from the sober and restrained 
narrative. 


320 pp. 12s. 6d. 
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his brother-officers, a typical military representative of Youn 
England. Cholera, poor rations, useless clothing, foul weather no 
medical arrangements, all made the lot of the British in the Crimea 
something hellish. Clifford’s story as it unfolds is both fascinating 
and horrifying. It was a particularly brutal, foolish war, and there 
is nothing in these letters that can persuade one to change this 
view. ‘Forty-eight hours after the fight at Alma some of our men 
lay on the hot ground they fell on, out two cold nights, and two 
burning hot days, in the sun with not a drop of water, or any help,’ 
As the siege of Sebastopol drags on, Clifford faithfully records 
the growing degradation and gloom of the camp, the sense ajj 
had of being pawns in a forgotten game, a bloody death the only 
future. He himself remained remarkably cheerful, the result of his 
intense religious faith (he was a Roman Catholic). In his view 
of the slaughter and revolting conditions he is neatly divided 
between the man of sensibility and the soldier. He has the thick 
sentiment of the Victorian man of action: “The jest and the laugh 
was often interrupted and choked by the passing by of the bloody 
stretcher, in which lay the mangled remains of some poor fellow 
who had died the death of a brave soldier.’ But of the brave 
soldiers themselves, he did not have a very high opinion: ‘A 
soldier, a private soldier, does not care a bit about anything of the 
kind as long as he himself is not actually the victim. Tho’ hundreds 
are falling about him, he lives on, in the same thoughtless way and 
would not march 10 miles to save himself from the fate of his 
companions.’ This division of his views between the abstract and 
the reality is one of the less nice things about Clifford. And, 
indeed, his opinions when not concerned with what he has seen on 
the field of battle are extremely limited. Even the great correspon- 
dent Russell, with whose views Clifford is absolutely in accord, 
cannot measure up to Clifford’s personal standards, and is thus 
dismissed: “You would not think it, perhaps, but he is a vulgar 
low Irishman, an Apostate Catholic (but that is neither here nor 
there), but he has the gift of the gab, and uses his pen as well as 
his tongue, sings a good song, drinks anyone’s brandy-and-water, 
and smokes as many cigars as foolish young officers will let him, 
and he is looked on by most in Camp as a “Jolly Good Fellow.”’ 
When Clifford is not being priggish, he is well worth reading. 
This is not a cheerful book, but it is an unforgettable one. 
DAVID STONE 


It’s a Crime 


OLD Hatt, New HAL. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Look where Lucky Jim’s landed! Slap in the middle of one of 
those Oxford-Companion-to-English-Literature Times-crossword- 
puzzle crime stories—written about Redbrick, but by Greystone. 
Full of high spirits, pastiche, quotation-capping conversations; 
a fetchingly ambiguous young woman; and the crime itself— 
when you come to it, and if it is a crime—intellectually aristocratic 
at any rate, and quite painless. What Miss Sayers and her Lord 
Peter did a generation ago to bring U-usage to the whodunit, 
Mr. Innes does for the literary snobs of our own time. 


THE FACELESS Ones. By Lindsay Hardy. (Robert Hale, 9s. 6d.) 
Admirably straightforward, admirably unpretentious, admirably 
fast-moving cold-war thriller, with a reasonably true-to-life 
British agent chasing the papers through both Berlins—the tatty 
night clubs of the Kurfiirstendamm and the bleak new world 
of the Stalinallee. No strain on the intelligence, but doesn't 
insult it, either. 


A CORPSE FOR CHARYBDIS. By Susan Gilruth. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 10s. 6d.) Mrs. Gilruth has a neat, smooth, even faintly 
witty style which deserves more credible characters than she 
has dreamed up for this cosy little number about a pleasure cruise 
in a ship filled by paper-thin puppets one has met before, and all 
too often: the foreigners who speak funny and eat garlic, the 
spinster schoolmarms, the sinister ‘Levantine’ who isn’t quite 
a gent, and the girl with a mop of flame-coloured hair, slanting 
emerald eyes, and scarlet-tipped fingers, who gets heaved over- 
board, and not a moment too soon for your reviewer. 


DEATH WALKED IN Cyprus. By M. M. Kaye. (Staples, 12s. 6d.) 
Yes, we know—but this has nothing to do with enosis: this is 
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murder in a steamer cabin in the harbour of Limassol, and 
solved on a peaceful island of Aphrodite, with all the appropriate 
decorations in the way of figs and wine, and kisses in the white 
moonlight. Very well done, with likely and likeable characters, 
andan urbane, unobtrusive style. 

Tue HateruL VoyaGe. By Margot Neville. (Geoffrey Bles, 
10s, 6d.) Yet another detective story set at sea—this time on the 
jong run from Australia. Margot Neville has a shrewd, tart way 
with rich, sophisticated Australians, and in this novel the suspense 
js made bearable by good writing and conversations that ring 
reasonably true. 

Tue PINNED Man. By George Griswold. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1s. 6d.) This is the fourth novel in which William Pepper of 
United States Intelligence finds himself involved in a counter- 
espionage job abroad into which stalks the tweeded, pipe-smoking, 
enigmatic Mr Groode, bringing unaffectionate comfort to his 
cold-war allies, and confusion to the Commies. There is a very 
special astringent quality about the Groode books, with their 
spare, bony style and swift plots. 

Tuis MuRDEROUS SuaFT. By H. J. Hultman. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 9s. 6d.) This tale of the death of an ex-schoolmistress 
in West Virginia is one of those old-fashioned American detective 
stories that can be even slower in movement and gentler in style 
than our own body-in-the-library, bound-to-be-the-butler novels 
of the 1920s. Personally, I like them—even to the final ten pages 
of explanatory monologue from the detective. 

Tue Bopy IN THE BasKET. By George Bagby. (Macdonald, 
10s, 6d.) Out of the wrapper at you comes a rakish, scarlet car, 
raising clouds of dust in the sunny Spanish landscape. Hot, fast, 
highly coloured—a fair indication of what's inside, where a couple 
of Manhattan cops on leave tangle with international crime in 
Madrid, Gibraltar, and thereabouts, and eat the proper dishes, 
lovingly described. 

DEATH IN RETIREMENT. By Josephine Bell. (Methuen, 12s. 6d.) 
There is a compelling ordinariness about Josephine Bell's places 
and people, and this time murder arises out of who’s going to 
look after aunty when Gillian gets married? The murder itself is a 
little complicated, perhaps, for so English a village, but by the 
time it happens—half-way through the book—the critical senses 
are dulled, by what must surely be a deliberately pedestrian style 
into amiable acquiescence. 

Atways Say Die. By Elizabeth Ferrars. (Collins, 10s. 6d.) 
Another very sedate English story that is all the more convincing 
for being about such commonplace people. Elizabeth Ferrars 
crochets her highly ingenious plots as placidly as an old lady at 
a grandchild’s tiny garment—but she can hold you with a 
glittering eye, too. 

THE Last ENemy. By Berton Roueché. (Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 
Here, on the other hand, is a consistently chilling tale of how 
circumstances themselves can close in to kill. An ironic, pitiful 
American story of blind—very blind—inexorable retribution, 
quietly and impressively told, so that the suspense piles up, and 
the hours fly 

THE BaTrLinGc Propuet. By Arthur Upfield. (Heinemann, 

12s. 6d.) The special and unmistakable merit of Arthur Upfield’s 
Australian detective stories lies not so much in his plots, though 
these are ingenious enough, but in his creation of the half-caste 
detective, Napoleon Bonaparte, lineal and logical descendant of 
those of his aboriginal forbears who were trackers by trade; and in 
his evocation of the dusty, sun-dried small towns of the back- 
blocks, This latest novel is well up in an already high class. 


CHRISTOPHER PYM 


New Novels 


BuDD SCHULBERG’s Waterfront (The Bodley Head, 15s.) is a sort 
of diffusion of his script for the film On the Waterfront; a wonder- 
fully vigorous conjuring of a whole neighbourhood and way of 
life—that of Bohegan, a shady corner of the New York dockyards 
that has found its way into the pockets of some polite and liberal 
Gangsters called Johnny Friendly and Charley the Gent. The 
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central story is the purest corn: one of those mixed-up kids (‘full 
of life in a deadened sort of way, on his own, on the prowl, ready 
to run or bite or snatch off something good . . .") who, unwit- 
tingly though not quite innocently involved in the murder of a 
nice guy called Joey, gets even more involved with Joey’s sister, 
a convent schoolgirl for whose love he turns stool-pigeon and 
gets himself twenty-seven stabs with an ice-pick and a grave of 
lime; but the ending, as it needed to be, is tragic and inconclusive, 
no one really indentifying the body, and Terry’s sacrifice going 
for nothing. The style is dense, fast, and brilliant; it hustles you 
along at the speed of talk, waterfront talk, vital and unselfcon- 
scious as if born (which I gather it wasn’t) on the waterfront itself. 
Like this: 

There was a maze of coloured shirts and long underwear and 
panties and diapers and kids’ stuff. The poverty of the waterfront 
hung out for all to see, denims that had been washed hundreds 
of times, and pyjamas scarred with darning patches and the 
dresses of little girls that had long since washed out their colours. 
The poverty of the waterfront hung out for all to see. But poverty 
comes in bright colours too, here and there a yellow towel, a red 
wool shirt, a pair of green-checked socks, the life of the poor, 
respectable, drunken, hardworking, lazy, cocky, defeated, well- 
connected, forsaken waterfront poor hung row on row across the 
steep canyons between the tenements. Charley looked up at the 
crowded clothesline and thought of all those wives doing all that 
washing, every day clothes piling up full of sweat and coffee dust 
and the sweepings of children with dirty streets for playgrounds 
and the soilings of infants, dirty clothes to soap and soak and 
rinse and hang out and pull in and iron and fold so they’d be 
ready to be dirtied again. 

Our British week’s fiction looks anemic beside it. 

W. R. Loader wrote a good, oppressive, sticky-with-heat first 
novel called No Joy of Africa; and The Guinea Stamp (Cape, 
13s. 6d.) is a good, oppressive, not-so-sticky second, about 
academic, not contractors’, Africa this time, and the disturbing 
effects of homecoming to a West African university college on 
a Balliol African called William Ofori. Because the same sort of 
adjectives apply to the second novel as they did to the first, | 
had a certain sense of flatness in reading it, feeling that Mr. 
Loader should have advanced instead of sitting where he was; 
but his view of Africa, and his disturbing, unemphatic moral 
position in relation to it, is, you feel, as accurate, as justified, as 
ever. Intimately though he seems to know his subject, he is more 
successful with his European than with his African characters, 
and nice, weak, young Ofori is never more than a nice, weak 
young man from any race, any time, any novel, a peg on which 
to hang a plot. | like Mr. Loader’s humour, his back-handed 
handling, without ever losing compassion, of the ominous and the 
sinister, and the taut, muscular, easy movement of his action, the 
transparent, unnoticeable varnish of his prose. 

Denys Jones’s The Hand of the Wind (Cape, 15s.), another ‘one 
man against Africa’ book, is more ambitious, less circumscribed; 
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it also (which Mr. Loader could never do) in 
places flops dismally. The setting is interesting, 
the hero—a Brazilian ex-RAF wing com- 
mander, sent on a_ heavily responsible 
UN mission — seems promising, and the 
‘official,’ the African, dry, documentary parts 
of the book, are excellent; good plain stocky 
sociological fiction that tells you something 
about somewhere you didn’t know about 
before. But when it comes to personal rela- 
tions, and a love affair between Peters 
and an Italian widow called Maddalena, 
things disintegrate. For one thing, their con- 
versations: what can you make of dialogue 
(supposed to be a direct translation of Italian) 
that carries on for pages saying things like: 
‘Castro-mio—cease being of yourself a 
stranger to your lover’ or ‘Oh have care! Have 
care of thyself, thy wounds. Move not thus, 
or thou dost not fly away with me tomorrow!’? 
For another, their consciences. People in fic- 
tion of this sort fuss so. The detail is blurred at 
times and the spoken Italian marvellously 
incorrect. 

I would be prepared to stake a lot on the 
absolute accuracy of Lucy Sinclair’s The 
Bridgeburn Days (Gollancz, 16s.), a modern 
Oliver Twist about institution life in the 
Twenties. You can smell the cottage smells, 
taste Our Ma’s enormous puddings, feel the 
remoteness of ‘outside,’ the vacuum sense of 
being born into a world without known parents 
or birthplace or antecedents, of this amazing 
story that has no story, no plot, but that is 
just the detailed record of day-to-day life, of 
the gradual emergence from a harsh childhood 
into a harsh adolescence in a female but hardly 
feminine world descending ladderlike from 
Our Ma through Big Girls to Middling Girls 
to the numb unprotesting pathos of Little Girls. 
Vigorous, ugly, authentic to the last boot- 
button, it has a curious quite unsentimental 
chirpiness about it, a strange because to the 
outsider quite pointless courage. 

Beside it An Episode of Sparrows (Mac- 
millan, 13s. 6d.), Rumer Godden’s slummed-up 
version of my old favourite The Secret Garden, 
seems idyllic. A boy and a girl in a Chelsea 
back-street plant and tend a hidden garden; 
the ending is appropriately happy all round. 
The writing is exquisite, miniature and exactly 
true to its subject: as exact as the miniature 
rose-tree planted in the middle of Lovejoy’s 
italianate plot. 

Ernest Raymond’s The Lord of Wensley 
(Cassell, 15s.) is a long, solid chronicle on a 
‘theme’—the life and death of a traitor in the 
last war. Weak, pretty, queer, intellectual 
manqué from Balham, Michael joins Mosley, 
bolts to Germany, and broadcasts for the 
Nazis; then gets caught and hanged. Passable 
potboiling. ISABEL QUIGLY 


LENIN: A BIOGRAPHY. Translated by Violet 
Dutt. (Lawrence and Wishart, 7s. 6d.) 


Tuis fantasy-biography is what one has come 
to expect from the publishers, who have long 
been doing their best as an advance echelon of 
Minitrue. I have just noted on my shelves an 
interesting early example’ of theirs: two almost 
identical copies of Lenin’s Socialism and War, 
the earlier’s introduction having two signatures, 
Zinoviev’s and Lenin’s, and the later having 
none. Their present translation of the latest 
edition of an official Soviet biography has all 
the old falsifications. But there is a certain 
change of emphasis—Bukharin is as big a 
villain as Trotsky, and even has his policies 
summarised for castigation. The reason is 
plain: Bukharinism is the error alleged against 





Malenkov last year. And the book winds up 
with a spectacular eulogy of the Khrushchev 
policies as the purest Leninism, (Trotsky, in- 
deed, gets off rather lightly on some counts. 
The old line of blaming him for the defeat of 
the Red Army by the Poles is dropped in 
favour of the following account of that war: 
‘The Red Army’s successes had forced the 
Polish Government to agree to the conclusion 
of peace.’) But what about this, as the book’s 
full description of the war in the Far East?: 
‘The Soviet Army went to the aid of the 
Chinese people in their struggle against the 
Japanese imperialists. Imperialist Japan was 
defeated.’ J. E. M. ARDEN 


Tue ELIZABETHAN Love SONNET. By J. W. 
Lever. (Methuen, 25s.) 
‘WAILFUL sonnets’ was Shakespeare’s phrase, 
no doubt with the generality of Elizabethan 
love sonnets in mind. True it is, that their 
mellifluously monotonous hyperboles make up 
one of the less intriguing corners of English 
literature. Mr. Lever’s book tries to remove 
this tedium by stressing how these poets were 
not effusing their souls, but mastering tech- 
nical problems, and developing or recombin- 
ing literary conventions in a sonnet tradition 
from Petrarch onwards. This leads to some 
useful discussions: those, for example, about 
Wyatt’s pioneering attempts to create sonnet 
rhythms in English, and about Shakespeare’s 
ingenious yet poignant skits on the woeful 
mistress’-eyebrow tradition. The defects of this 
book are that there is too much summary and 
paraphrase, and that the emphasis on conven- 
tion obscures the distinctively personal 
achievement—Sidney’s lively variety, Shake- 
speare’s unrivalled immediacy and individu- 
ality—which is what makes some sonnets 
worth reading while others are not. Finally, 
when a tissue of literary mechanisms—con- 
ventions, ideas of mutability, cosmos-meta- 
phors and the rest—suddenly issues in things 
like ‘The English imagination operates through 
Shakespeare’s great compound metaphors .. . 
the English spirit is triumphantly ascendant 
in the figure of the Friend,’ one can only invert 
the hackneyed tag, and say: ‘The mice are in 
travail... .’ JOHN HOLLOWAY 


JoHN A. MACDONALD: THE OLD CHIEFTAIN. 
By Donald Creighton, (Macmillan, £2 2s.) 
Tue first volume of Professor Donald Creigh- 
ton’s life of Sir John Macdonald showed that 
the Canadian statesman had found an ideal 
biographer in Canada’s leading historian. The 
second and concluding volume, now published, 
more than fulfils the promise of the first. The 
latter period of Macdonald’s life which it 
covers was concerned with three _ inter- 
connected problems: giving content and mean- 
ing to the structure of Canadian confedera- 
tion; building the trans-continental railway 
which was essential for his ideal of Dominion 
unity; and maintaining the ‘alliance’ with 
Britain as the only safeguard of Canadian 
nationality against the aggressiveness of 
Canada’s southern’ neighbour. Professor 
Creighton’s biography has the supreme merit 
of making us see Macdonald’s struggles against 
enemies at home and in the United States and 
against apathy and indifference in England 
through his hero’s eyes, and relating the per- 
sonal handicaps and difficulties of the ageing 
politician to the perpetual battle of public life. 
To say that this biography is as thrilling as a 
novel would be to pay an undeserved compli- 
ment to almost every novel. MAX BELOFF 
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THE DEPRIVED CHILD AND THE ComMunrty, B 
Donald Ford. (Constable, 20s.) 7 


Mr. Forp has served as Chairman of the LCC 
Childen’s Committee and has had wide experi- 
ence with children deprived of a normal home 
life. He gives a critical account of the 
machinery which has been set up to deal with 
this problem, including a survey of adoption 
fostering, Children’s Homes, illegitimacy and 
the matter of the ‘inadequate parent.’ On the 
last two points at least he has some sharp and 
disturbing things to say. This is an excellent 
and important book, and ought to arouse 
considerable general interest. One’s only doubt 
is whether all those involved in the care of the 
deprived child are anything like as conscien- 
tious and self-aware as Mr. Ford clearly is 
himself. KINGSLEY AMIS 


ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. 
(C.U.P., 30s.) 
Tr has been necessary for a long time that the 
work of the many Anglo-Saxon scholars in 
illuminating the history of England between the 
end of the Roman occupation and the Norman 
conquest should be collated and put into an 
intelligible form for the general reader. To give 
him Sir Frank Stenton’s Anglo-Saxon England 
and tell him to get on with it has never seemed 
likely to arouse his interest in the period 
during which the English nation was created, its 
Church firmly established, and its language 
formed, Apparently it was the idea of the Syn- 
dics of the Cambridge University Press that 
Mr. Blair should undertake this valuable task, 
and they obviously knew their man. If I were 
to select the two qualities which distinguish it 
as a general introduction to its subject, I 
would point first to the clarity of its style, 
which surely reflects the clarity of Mr. Blair's 
own mind and his mastery of his subject. 
Secondly, Mr. Blair has succeeded, even in the 
course of his narrative, in making it clear on 
what particular (and conflicting) sources he is 
drawing. This is, of course, especially impor- 
tant in discussing the Anglo-Saxon period, but 
Mr. Blair has also performed the not in- 
considerable feat of conveying some of the 
fascination of history which is either not 
documented at all or only sparsely docu- 
mented. The detective work in which Anglo- 
Saxon historians, archeologists, philologists, 
etc., have to participate is part of the joy of 
their work. If only modern historians were all 
such good detectives. PHILIP VERNON 


By P. H. Blair. 


THe Book or BEER. By Andrew Campbell. 
(Dobson, 15s.) 
Wine drinkers write about it: beer drinkers 
drink. There is no end to books about wine, 
by contrast to a dearth of readable or reliable 
books on beer, though beer has been the 
national beverage since the Norman Conquest 
and before. Andrew Campbell has now 
attempted to give beer some of its due; and his 
The Book of Beer is a well-written, well- 
informed contribution to a subject that as yet 


lacks an authoritative and comprehensive 
study. It describes the brewing process intelli- 
gibly; gives a useful guide to varieties, 


strengths, and characteristics; and reports on 
certain breweries and public houses. 

A dedicated enthusiast, Mr. Campbell takes 
his subject seriously; apart from wide reading, 
his marathon field-work took him to several 
thousand public houses, though he modestly 
admits that he visited some of them before his 
book was even planned. He also treats his sub- 
ject with respect, avoiding the inane archness 
that he properly deplores in earlier works. 
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Sheila 


All the Books of my Life 
In this ‘biblio-biography’ the late Sheila Kaye-Smith 
traces and analyses the effect that some of the books 


she has read, from childhood to her later years, 
have had on her mind and way of life. 15/- net 


Mary Roberts 
RINEHART 
The Best of Tish 


This is a collection of the most fantastic escapades 
of this wholly delightful character whose terrific 
enthusiasm for law and order causes palpitations 
in the hearts of her friends, but certainly makes 
for an uproarious life. 15/- nei 


Willa 
CATHER 
The Old Beauty and Others 


Three brilliant stories by one of America’s greatest 
prose writers. 9/6 net 
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' You wouldn’t think I was a customer of the Westminster 
Bank, would you? I’m not reaily, I suppose. But Dad made 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de- 
tails. Anyway, the Westminster Bank looks after the money 
and pays my school fees and arranges about my pocket 
money and all that sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly 
decent about everything. I go and see the man at the Bank 
sometimes, in fact we're pretty friendly really. He seems to 
take an interest in me, if you know what 1 mean—makes 
a fellow feel sort of The Trustee Department’s Services are fully 
comfortable ...? described in a booklet called ‘The Westminster 
Bank as Executor or Trustee’ available free 
of charge at any branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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magnificent example — the new “Empress of Britain”. To 
the last detail she is designed for modern service. In the 
restaurants, faultless food and service; in the ballroom, mag- 
nificent dance-music; in the state-rooms, air-conditioning 
adjustable to your liking. Every week from April 6th an 
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Pacific trains are ready to take you on through Canada, or 
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A return to seventeenth-century habits of 
beer-drinking at meals, he considers, would be 
beneficial alike to the nation’s health and to 
the balance of trade; for there are few occa- 
sions when the right type of beer, properly 
served, is not appropriate. For example, he 
vigorously defends the claims of beer against 
those of the starchy and greasy mess that so 
often constitutes the English breakfast— 
though he does not underestimate the en- 
trenched strength of the manufacturers of 
cereals and porridge. Useful chapters deal with 
beer not only as an accompaniment of food. 
but also as an ingredient of dishes. 

Mr. Campbell reflects with some indigna- 
tion on the absurdities of the licensing laws 
which, aided by the efforts of publicans, often 
discourage the intelligent choice and leisured 
consumption of beer. He refrains, unfortu- 
nately, from discussing the merits and impli- 
cations of the ‘tied house’ system, nor does he 
reveal if his researches support the belief that 
some English breweries, as extensive owners of 
public houses, are as actively involved in the 
retail distribution of beer as in its production. 

PATRICK LYNCH 


PRINTER AND PLAYGROUND. An Autobiography 
by Oliver Simon. (Faber, 27s. 6d.) 
From the day, soon after his demobilisation 
from the Army after the First World War, when 
he came upon a bookshop in Piccadilly ‘where 
an astonishing display of sumptuous, dazzling, 
richly decorated books caught my eye and 
arrested my steps,’ Oliver Simon’s constant pre- 
occupation was typography and the produc- 
tion of superb books, until his name became 
synonymous with all that is best in the making 
of books. His autobiography, published only a 
few days before his death, tells of his restless 
endeavours from 1920 on, not only in this 
country but in many other parts of the world, 
to make the acquaintance of and exchange 
views with writers, artists, printers, publishers, 
and makers of type, ink and paper so that he 
could acquire and apply the knowledge needed 
to produce printing and books of superlative 
quality. Printer and Playground, a lovely ex- 
ample of bookcraft, is clear proof that he 
attained the high standard he aimed at. 
GEORGE SERCOMBE 


[ne ENGLisH FLower GARDEN. By William 
Robinson. (Murray, 42s.) 
WittiaM Rosinson’s The English Flower 
Garden, first published in 1883, has now been 
brought up to date by Mr. Roy Hay. He has 
kept as close to the original as possible but 
has had to make many necessary additions 
owing to the lack of labour and space in 
gardens nowadays. Mr. Hay has been ably 
helped -by specialists in herbaceous, aquatic, 
alpine and other plants, which makes it an 
important book for all gardeners. It is 
divided into two parts: the first is split up 
into headings—climbers, evergreens, lawns, 
borders, layout, fragrance, town gardens, etc. 
The second gives an alphabetical list of plants 
with a brief description of their appearances 
ind habits. There are many good tips for the 
flower arranger as well as for the gardener. 


Correction. In the ‘Hutchinson Books for 
Spring’ advertisement in our last issue, the 
description and price of two books, The 
Kersten Memoirs by Felix Kersten, and 
Victorian Vinaigrette by Ursula Bloom. were 
transposed. The price of the former is 21s., of 
the latter 16s. 


also interesting items for the lay reader such 
as (on page 167): ‘Experiments carried out with 
flowers and fruits have shown that their 
fragrance is greatly intensified when grown 
under red glass.’ It is a pity that Mr. Hay 
should have left in some blurred engravings 
of distant bushes in this otherwise well- 
produced and useful book of reference. 
CAROLINE SCOTT 


THe MuLBeRRY BusH. By Angus Wilson 
(Secker and Warburg, 10s. 6d.) 
READING Angus Wilson’s play makes it easier 
to understand why it had so mixed a reception 
when the Bristol Old Vic put it on last year. 
Some critics were delighted with its freshness 
and freedom from theatrical cobwebs; others 
disliked it, for the same reasons. Its uncon- 
ventional merits and conventional failings 
stand out clearly from the written page, The 
intelligence and shrewdness of Mr. Wilson’s 
appraisal of his horrid group of people is in- 
disputable; but the author does not make it 
sufficiently clear for ordinary theatrical pur- 
poses whether he means them to be horrid. 
In his determination to avoid wearisome 
blacks and whites, he allows each character 
to rationalise his or her unscrupulousness, 
pride, weariness, or silliness. Each commands 
respect, if not sympathy; and it would need a 
very highly skilled producer and a more than 
competent cast to bring out all the nuances 
sufficiently to content audiences. Even Shaw, 
after all, was careful to introduce sufficient 
caricature into his characters to leave his 
audiences in no doubt whether to laugh at them 
or hate them. Mr. Wilson plays so fair by his 
that it is hard to be sure, say, whether to 
congratulate Ann Padley on her escape from 
marriage with an alcoholic, or to commiserate 
with her on her engagement to an ambitious 
prig. The characters’ rudeness to each other, 
too, is not always in character. Still, it is the 
sort of play that ought to be coming on every 
other week in London: and it is good to hear 
that it will soon be seen at the Royal Court 
—in a revised version. BRIAN INC“IS 


FACSIMILE OF BLAKE’S SONGS OF INNOCENCE 
AND OF EXPERIENCE. (Published by the 
Trianon Press for the William Blake Trust, 
£25.) 

Tuis reproduction in facsimile is based on the 

copy in the Lessing J. Rosenwald collection in 

the Library of Congress, Washington, DC. 

Every effort would appear to have been made 

to reproduce faithfully the colouring and tex- 

ture of the originals. The colour reproductions 
have been reproduced by collotype and stencil 
processes, not less than three collotype print- 
ings being used, apart from the stencils. Special 
paper has been used, each page being water- 
marked with Blake’s monogram. The result 
nevertheless is both precious and disappointing, 
though great effort has gone into its production. 

ROLEY ATTERBURY 


Bers ARE My Business. By 
Whitcombe. (Gollancz, 16s.) 
Tuis is a heart-warming story of a very success- 
ful American bee-keeper. Apparently he began 
when he was a boy and built up a business to 
a state of international renown. His writing is 
robust; he has something interesting to say 
about almost every aspect of bees, pollination, 
and honey, and the impression left behind is 
that of a very pleasant man whose success was 
well deserved. But if this book is to sell as well 
as it deserves to, why on earth didn’t the pub- 
lishers add an index? JOHN HILLABY 


Harry J 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


TREE FARMING—something that Canadians and 
the paper-making corporations in America 
know a great deal more about than we do in 
this country—is to have some encouragement 
Farmers and local authorities are to be asked 
to put down trees, and it seems to me there 
could be no more worth-while thing, al- 
though | think it may prove difficult to get 
the long-term view appreciated. A farmer who 
puts down a hardwood tree in this country, an 
oak seedling or even a sapling, can't expect 
much shelter from it in his lifetime, and it 
might seem that the growing of trees for Ppos- 
terity is altogether a job for the forestry corps, 
Nevertheless, we have always been in debt to 
people long dead for our oaks and beeches, 
and whatever time lag in the habit of Planting 
these trees there may have been it is good 
to know that efforts are to be made to remedy 
the neglect, not just by plantings on forestry 
tracts, but in odd corners where one or two 
trees will always improve the scene as nothing 
man-made could. 


PIGEONS AND CROWS 


The number of birds to an acre of ground 
varies from one season of the year to another, 
governed by migration, the amount of food 
available as the result of cultivation, and the 
availability of insects. It is easy to understand 
why one blackbird or pair of blackbirds con- 
tests with another, for the food sought is the 
same and two pairs to a-territory that will 
only support one brood means a thin time for 
all. Not every encounter birds have with each 
other is entirely due to the operation of this 
law, for recently I watched woodpigeons be- 
ing driven off by crows. As far as I could 
tell the only offence being committed by the 
amorous pigeons was that they were using 
trees I have noticed are the favourite haunts 
of a pair of crows. The trees are in two groups 
some hundred yards apart. In one of the 
groups is a yew and it was into this that the 
pigeons fluttered. The crows saw them and 
came to drive them out, whereupon the pigeons 
flew to the second group of trees. The crows 
followed and continued to persecute the 
pigeons, driving them from one place to the 
other until the pigeons came to their senses 
and departed 
A FRIVOLOUS FERRET 


The strenuous efforts of soldiers and game- 
keepers to dig out two terriers trapped below 
ground, mentioned in my newspaper, reminded 
me a little of experiences of my own when 
[ possessed a ferret called Charlie, a little 
lemon beast with no great zest for rabbiting 
and an evident desire to train me as a sapper. 
Charlie, who should have been called 
Charlotte it turned out afterwards, had a flair 
for getting lost below ground and missing the 
exits. In the course of a season I must have 
shifted tons of earth to find her. On one occa- 
sion when she had me all but beaten I was 
joined by one of the men from the farm on 
which | was ferreting. He was a big, burly 
fellow and soon set to work to dig, pausing 
after a while to remark, “This ‘ere ferret that 
won't shift. It’s the same colour as the one 
in the box?’ I had only one ferret but looked 
in the box, the lid of which was half open. 
Charlie had got tired of the game and come 
sneaking home to roost. | sold her at the end 
of the season to a man who probably bred a 
generation of stay-down strikers from her! 
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HyDRANGEAS 

in some soils it is practically impossible to 
blue hydrangeas, the ambition of most 
people who plant them in their gardens. Too 
much lime is, I believe, the: reason for this, 
although the same applies in very acid ground. 
if one has a reasonably balanced soil, blueing 
can be done with the use of a proprietory 
powder. The treatment should begin from the 
time the first buds show. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 


K. A. K. LARSEN 
Wire to play and 
I mate in two moves: 
= 7 solution next week. 
a Solution to last 
j\ week’s problem by 
1 Mosely: R-K 2 
waiting. 1... 
Kt-Q 5; 2 P-B 4. 
1... Kt (B4) else; 
y m2 RO2 1... 
=1Kt (Kt 3) any; 2 
_ i. a ore 
P-K 3, 4; 2 Kt-B 6. 
lies ROS 2 
R-R 5, Well-constructed ‘waiter’ with an added 
mate given by key move. 
* 

Of all the major defences to the Queen’s Pawn, 
the King’s Indian gives Black the greatest 
counter-attacking chances; conversely, of course, 
it also offers White considerable opportunities. 
It is, in fact, a defence, like the Sicilian, which 
it pays to play against opponents weaker than 
oneself; an opening in which the stronger player 
can make the game look just too easy, whether 
he is Black or White, because by more accurate 
and forceful play he will get his own attack 
going, and the opponent will fail ever to develop 
the counter-attack. The winner of this game, 
Bouwmeester, is one of the best of Holland’s 
younger players. 

White, L. Stumpers Black, H. BOUWMEESTER 
Opening, King’s Indian. 


No. 42. 
BLACK (12 men) 


Be 


a 











WHITE (9 men) 


1P-Q4 Kt-KB3 I8KKtPxP? PxKP 
2P-QB4 P-—KKt3 19KtxP Kt (2)-B 3 
3 Kt-Q B 3 B-Kt 2 20 Kt-Kt 3 Kt-R 4!(/) 
4P-K 4 P-Q 3 21 Bx Kt PxB 

5 Kt-B 3 0-O 22 P-B5 P-R 5 

6 B-K 2 P-K4(a) 23Kt-R5 B-Q 5 ch 
0-O P-B 3 24K-Kt2(g) Q-KB2! 
8 Q-Q 3 ( QKt-Q2 25Q-K2 BxP 
9R-Qi R-K 1 26 R-Kt2(h) B-K5Sch 

10 P-Q 5 P-B 4 27 Kt-B 3 Q-Kt 3 ch 
1P-QR3(c) R-Bi(d) 28K-R1 Kt-Kt 2 

12 P-Q Kt 4 Kt-K 1 29KixKt(@ KxKt 
3R-Kt 1 P-Kt 3 30 Q-K Kt2 R-B3 

14 R-B 1 P-K R3 31 Px QPxP 

1S Kt-K 1 Q-K 2 32 P-R 4(/) QR-KB1 

16 P-Kt3 P-K B4 33 QxQch RxQ 

17P-B4?(e) KPxP 34 Resigns (k) 


(a) White cannot win a pawn here or on the next move, 
because of the latent threat of KtxK P after White has 
taken on K 5 with his knight. 

_ (6) Hoping to support the centre sufficiently to avoid 
having to play PxP or P-Q 5. However, as, in fact, he 
cannot avoid one or other of these moves, text is pointless. 

White’s queen side advance proves to be quite 
innocuous and therefore a waste of time. He would do 







side attack 


being closed, he now prepares the clussic 
B4 


error leading to disruption of his king's side. 
correct, so that when he plays P-K B 4 he can 
knight. Even as played, 18 BxP would be 


_.(/) Very well played: White cannot now prevent both 
bishops from penetrating his position. 
af? K-R 1 is a shade better, but White’s position is still 
_. (h) Black threatened both 26... B~K 5 ch; 27 Kt-B 3, 
BxR; and 26... B-R 6 ch. 
29 Kt-B 4, Q-B 4; is equally hopeless. 

(j) There is no defence against threat of Q R-K B 1. 
_ (k) Black threatens 34.—RxKt; 35 RxR, BxR ch; 
36 Rx B, R-Kt 8 mate. If 34 P-R 3, then 34... R-Kt 6; 
and if 34 B~K 3 then 34... Rx Kt; 35 Bx Bch, Q R-B3 
ch. Striking example of the power of the two bishops, 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


THE HONGKONG AND 
SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 





ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 


Tue Ordinary Yearly General Meeting of The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
was held on March 16 at the Head Office in 
Hong Kong. 

Mr. C. Blaker, M.C., E.D., the Chairman, 
presided and in the course of his speech said: 
The profit for the year amounted to 
$20,580,320 which is some $14 millions higher 
than the corresponding figure for the previous 
year. It is proposed that a sum of $4 millions 
should be written off Bank Premises and, 
after allowing for this transfer and the Interim 
Dividend of £2 per share, the Directors recom- 
mend a Final Dividend of £3 per share, leaving 
a balance of just over $104 millions to be 
carried forward. Although the proposed divi- 
dend for the year remains unchanged at £5 
per share; it is of course payable on the 
Capital as increased by last year’s bonus issue 
and is equivalent to £6 5s. per share on the old 
capital. On the whole, your Directors are very 
satisfied with the results of the year. 

The printed statement which is in your hands 
deals with the political and economic situation 
in the Eastern countries where we have offices. 
Shareholders will notice that considerably less 
space has been devoted to China than has been 
the case in the past. This is unfortunately a 
reflection of the restriction of our activities in 
that country although I hope that circum- 
stances will make it possible for us to continue 
to trade with China if no longer in China. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the Chair- 
man’s printed Statement: 

The Colombo Plan has been referred to on 
numerous occasions and the importance of it 
has been stressed not only because of the con- 
tinuing need for economic assistance in South 
East Asia, but also for the reason that this 
Plan has generally found favour with the 
countries in the area. The report by the Council 
for Technical Co-operation in South and South 
East Asia for 1954/5 shows that continued pro- 
gress has been made in providing assistance in 
training technicians and supplying experts to 
aid development schemes. 

A new corporation, an affiliate of the Inter- 
national Bank, the “International Finance Cor- 
poration” to which I referred last year, is in 
process of formation. This organisation will 
have power to invest in productive private 
enterprise without the necessity of a govern- 
ment guarantee, which is a prerequisite of all 
International Bank loans. It seems likely that 
there will be no difficulties in the establish- 
ment of this new organisation, which should 
be of considerable benefit to under-developed 
areas. 

The statement then reviewed in detail the 


© prepare immediately to deal with Black's king's conditions in the territories in which the Bank 


has interests and concluded: 

Shareholders will, | think, agree that this 
has been a satisfactory year: political differ- 
ences have not been too acute and economic 
development has made progress. The countries 
in Asia are moving along paths of their own 
choosing and foreign merchants and bankers 
must adapt themselves to these changing con- 
ditions. This we are trying to do: as indeed 
we should, as indeed we must. But what of 
new foreign investment? This is a question 
each country must decide for itself and the 
response will surely depend on the decisions 
made. 
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SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


A VERY SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


THe One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting was held on March 15 in Edinburgh. 
In the course of his remarks Colonel The 
Honourable David Bruce, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, said :— 

“The year under review has been not only 


‘an exceedingly busy one but also a very suc- 


cessful one. We have by a handsome margin 
achieved yet another record in new business. 
Net new Sums Assured completed in 1955 
amounted to £5,918,983, an increase of more 
than £1,180,000 over the previous year’s total. 
This increase represents a quite outstanding 
performance and reflects great credit on our 
outside staff. Our thanks are also due to our 
Agents for their continuing loyal support. 

Our premium income in respect of the Life 
Assurance Fund again shows a substantial 
increase being more than £225,000 above the 
1954 figure. The net sums received in payment 
of purchase prices of annuities amounted to 
just over £280,000. It is very gratifying to be 
able to report that our gross interest income 
exceeds £1,000,000 for the first time. The gross 
rate of interest calculated on the Life Fund 
was £5 19s. 5d.°% and the corresponding net rate 
was £4 15s. 1d.%. The figures for the past 
three years are as follows: 


1953 1954 1955 
c+ & £ s. d. £ s. d. 
Gross Rate 5 8 0% 51411% 519 5% 
Net Rate 450% 411 0% 415 1% 


We can regard the steady increase in our 
rate of interest with considerable satisfaction. 
I feel, however, that 1 should sound a note of 
warning. You are all aware of the measures 
which the Government has taken in an 
endeavour to curb inflation and to help to solve 
the country’s balance of payments problem. 
We have the “credit squeeze” and the exhorta- 
tions to trading companies to adopt a policy 
of restraint as regards dividends. It is impos- 
sible to say to what extent these factors will 
affect our interest earnings, but we must I 
think anticipate some slowing down in the rate 
of improvement in future. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE 

Claims by Death paid during the year at 
£389,851 are some £70,000 more than the 
previous year. Despite this increase our mor- 
tality experience has again been very satisfac- 
tory—the results are only slightly less favour- 
able than those of the two previous years 
Which were extremely good. The sums paid 
under maturing endowment policies were about 
£50,000 less than last year’s total. 

Expenses and Commission together amount 
to approximately £335,000 and are some 
£18,000 mere than last year, but, taking into 
account the increase in our new business and 
the fact that inflation is still with us, the total 
can be regarded as reasonable. 

As a result of the year’s working the Life 
Assurance Fund has increased by over 
£1.440,000. 

[he principal changes in the Balance Sheet 
are, in round figures, an increase of £270,000 
in Mortgages on Property in the United 
Kingdom and an increase of £280,000 in loans 
to our associate the Standard Property Invest- 
ment Company Limited. Preference and 
Guaranteed Stocks have increased by £189,000 
and Ordinary Stocks by £381,000. The total 
assets exceed £20,000,000 for the first time. 

Last year witnessed a general increase in the 
level of interest rates and in common with 
other similar institutions we experienced depre- 
ciation in the values of our fixed interest bear- 
ing securities. We have also seen since the 
beginning of the year some further deprecia- 

(Continued at foot of page 388) 
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WANTED—AN ECONOMIC GENERAL STAFF 


By 


NexT week the Treasury will publish the 
annual Economic Survey. It is really 
monstrous that the public, who are 
constantly being lectured on matters of 
economic behaviour, should only be taken 
into the Treasury’s confidence once a year. 
The monthly Bulletin for Industry it pub- 
lishes is useful comment for businessmen 
but no enlightenment for the public. In the 
Monthly Digest of Statistics most of the 
figures are two months or more old, and do 
not cover the important details of the 
national income and expenditure, which are 
only given once a year in a White Paper. 
it was not until July last year that the Board 
of Trade started a regular inquiry to obtain 
the capital expenditures of private industry. 
The first result of this inquiry was not 
published until February this year. An 
inquiry about investment in stocks has also 
been made, but no regular information is 
yet published. This Government statistical 
service does not bear comparison with the 
American Survey of Current Business, 
which gives business sales and stocks every 
month and the national income and 
product, together with personal consump- 
tion and savings and private investment, 
every three months. In addition to this 
survey the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, under the able chairmanship 
of Professor Arthur Burns, publishes 
Economic Indicators every month, which 
allow the American public to follow 
economic trends right up to date. I notice 
that the London and Cambridge Economi: 
Bulletin is now preparing a quarterly series 
covering the British national product and 
personal consumption. This fine example 
of private enterprise contrasts strongly with 
the lack of enterprise shown by the Board 
of Trade and the Central Statistical Office 
Even their purely fizancial infdrmation is 
inadequate. For example. the Treasury has 
intervened in the hire-purchase business 
without having any precise iniormation 
about the volume and nature of consume! 
credits. In the United States financial 
information of this sort is readily available. 
Here the Treasury is obliged to impose 
financial restrictions almost entirely in the 
dark. The Chancellor’s courage is to be 
admired, but the inevitable costliness of a 
financial policy of trial and error is to be 
deplored. It is pretty clear from the events 
of the past eighteen months that the 
Treasury is not receiving nearly enough 
statistical information to enable it to 
discern trends in the economy in time to 
take effective action. 





SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY—continued 

tion, particularly in the values of Ordinary 
Shares. However, the margin between the 
market value of the Society’s investments in 
Stock Exchange Securities and the amount at 


which they appear in the Balance Sheet is still 
substantial. P 
1 have commented sufficiently on the 


Accounts to show that the Society continues to 
prosper. With a record amount of new business, 
a high rate of interest, favourable mortality 
experience and strong reserves, not only has 
this been a successful year, but the Society 1s 
well equipped to face any problems which may 
arise in the future.” 

The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was carried unanimously. 





NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Two examples may be given to prove the 
force of my contention. In May, 1954, the 
Treasury allowed itself to be persuaded by 
the Bank of England to reduce Bank rate 
from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent. although 
the boom was in full swing and our costs 
and prices were tending to rise while those 
of our competitors were stabilised. Had the 
Treasury not grasped the then inflationary 
dangers? By the autumn the gold inflow 
had stopped, the Treasury bill rate had 
begun to rise, sterling had become weak 
and prices and wages were spiralling up- 
wards, But no action was taken by the 
Treasury until January 28, 1955, when 
Bank rate was merely restored to 34 per 
cent. This was extraordinary, for everyone 
in the City as well as every professional 
economist considered the rise inadequate. 
Che Treasury did not wake up to the grave 
threat to the balance of payments until 
February 24, when Bank rate was raised 
to 44 per cent. Were the statistics at its 
disposal so misleading or out of date? One 
cannot imagine the American Treasury 
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delaying action so long in a similar ¢ 

or remaining so ignorant of the ma 
economic trends. It seems to me that th 
British Treasury is in urgent need of a much 
Stronger economic staff with a centralised 
committee or council of advisers op the 
American model. At present the Chancel. 
lor’s economic advisers are scattered and 
uncoordinated. Apart from the depart. 
mental heads of home and overseas finance 
he has a Planning Officer (Sir Edwin 
Plowden’s old department) and a profes. 
sional Economic Adviser (Sir Robert Hall) 
and once a week he has a visit from the 
Governor of the Bank, who, no doubt 
expresses the mind of the City. One can- 
not help thinking that the economic coup. 


Sels he receives from these eminent 
authorities are often divided. This con. 
fusion should be ended. The Chancellor 


should be able to look to one economic 
advisory body and it should be armed with 
fuller and more _ up-to-date - statistical 
information. A proposal on these lines is. 
happily, being made to the Chancellor by 
Sir Robert Boothby’s Parliamentary and 
Industrial Committee, which has _ been 
studying these questions, and it is hoped 
that it will be sympathetically considered. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE rally in the equity share markets which 
started last week has gathered strength for 
various reasons. First, it is thought that 
Mr. Macmillan has already fired his heavy 
guns and that the April Budget will not be 
s9 tough or add anything to the restrictions 
on trade. Secondly, the boom in Wall Street, 
reflecting confidence that there will be no 
recession in the United States this year, sug- 
gests that our own balance of payments 
will be restored sooner rather than later. 
thirdly, the selling dried up and buyers 
found a number of shares attractive at 
current high yields, for example, GUs (A) 
at 35s. 6d. to yield 8.45 per cent.—now 2s. 
higher. It is far too early to say that the 
bear market may be ending, but the bears 
have been made to feel uncomfortable, 
which gives the market potential support. 
When the Budget is over, institutional 
investors may return as buyers. Oil shares 
have been prominent in the recovery. It 
is worth mentioning that even if a local war 
broke out along the Israeli frontiers, there 
would be no interruption to the flow of 
oil from Abadan, Kuwait and Bahrein, 
from which the British companies draw the 
bulk of their supplies. Production might be 
interrupted in Iraq, but it could be stepped 
up in Kuwait and gradually increased in 
Iran, as the Government has requested. We 
are approaching the dividend season for 
the major oil companies and the shares 
should on no account be sold. TRINIDAD 
PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT, which I recom- 
mended on March 2 at 30s. 6d., have risen 
to 36s. on rumours that an American group 
have bought control. 
* , 

The boom in copper, which has risen to 
over £430 per ton, has at last bought life to 
neglected copper shares. My previous 
recommendations of RHODESIAN ANGLO- 
AMERICAN have been justified, | am glad to 
say, by the increase in the interim dividend 
from 1s. 6d. to 2s. (net after Rhodesian tax) 
—that is, 20 per cent. on the 10s. shares. The 


final last year was 6s. 3d., making 7s. 94d. or 
774 per cent. It seems reasonable, in view of 
the extraordinary rise in the price of 
copper, to go for a final of 7s., making 
9s. or 90 per cent. This would give a yield 
of 7.2 per cent. at the present price of £64. 
But even if the final dividend is only 6s. 6d. 
the yield would still be nearly 7 per cent. 
without allowing for Dominion income tax 
relief in either case. Rhodesian Anglo- 
American is a holding company with a 52 
per cent. interest in Rhokana, which is also 
increasing its dividends, and_ through 
Rhokana it owns over a third of N’Changa, 
over a quarter of Mufulira and nearly a 
half of Bancroft,, whose development is 
exceeding the estimates. I regard Rhodesian 
Anglo-American as still reasonably valued. 
+ 

The Anaconda Company announced 
this week that its Chilean copper price 
would in future be based on the world price 
ruling on the London Metal Exchange, 
which has been running far ahead of the 
American price. This was exciting news for 
the market and was in part responsible 
for the rise in INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. The 
1955 report, which was published this week, 
showed a 40 per cent. rise in net profits, the 
earnings for the common shares amounting 
to $6.14 against $4.34 in 1954, As the Com- 
pany delivered 290 million Ib. of nickel and 
263 million lb. of refined copper it can 
be worked out that about one-quarter ol 
its profits is derived from copper, with small 
extras from cobalt and platinum. Certainly, 
copper accounted for most of the sharp 
rise in earnings. Defence stock-piling and 
the increasing commercial demand have 
kept nickel in short supply and while the 
cold war lasts shareholders have nothing 
to fear. Indeed, they may confidently look 
forward to a further increase in dividends 
which last year were increased from $2.90 
to $3.75. The current rate is $3.95, which 
allows a yield of over 4} per cent. at $1647 
without allowing for double taxation relief. 
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spECTATOR. MARCH 23, 1956 


The usual pri 
La nuit, dans le silence en noir de nos 
demeures, . i 
péquilles et batons, qui se cognent, la-bas; 
Montant et dévalant les escaliers des heures, 
Les horloges, avec leurs pas; 
Emaux naifs derriére un verre, emblémes 
Et leurs d’antan, chiffres maigres et vieux; 
Lunes des corridors vides et blémes, 
Les horloges, avec leurs yeux; 
Sons morts, notes de plomb, marteaux et 
limes, P 
Boutique en bois de mots sournois 
Etle babil des secondes minimes, 
Les horloges, avec leurs voix; 
Gaines de chéne et bornes d’ombre, 
Cercueils scellés dans le mur froid, 
Vieux os du temps que grignote le nombre, 
Les horloges et leur effroi 
Les horloges 
Volontaires et vigilantes, 
Pareilles aux vieilles servantes 
Tapant de leurs sabots ou glissant sur leurs 
bas, 
Les horloges que j'interroge 
Serrent ma peur en leur compas. 
THIs poem set some very interesting prob- 
lems, Owing to the irregularity of its lines 
and the variations of pace between stanzas, 
the translator is compelled to rely on ear 
rather than on strict metrical counting. 
Furthermore the words must be made to 
creak, clatter, jingle and groan like the 
mechanism of the clocks that they describe. 
In addition, some of the phrases carry 
second meanings that will only be known 
to collectors of old clocks. Adrienne 
Gascoigne claims to have found several in 
a multi-lingual horological dictionary. I 
wonder whether Emile Verhaeren himself 
knew them all. Certainly, I had never sup- 
posed that I was making such specialised 
demands of competitors. In my first read- 
ing, I particularly noted the final lines of 
each stanza, with their repetitions. Robert 
Chaloner, who wrote a beautiful poem, 
deprived himself of a prize by refusing this 






Clocks 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 316 
Report by J. 
ze of £5 was offered for a translation of Verhaeren’s poem ‘Les Horloges’: 


M. Cohen 


challenge. It would be impossible, I think, 
to render the piece adequately without find- 
ing some equivalent for this repetition, with 
variations, of the phrase ‘les horloges.’ A 
number of people failed to see the meaning 
of bornes, which are here milestones, and 
I am afraid that I contributed to the con- 
fusions of the already obscure fourth stanza 
by printing qui for que in its third line. 
Many competitors saw the mistake, and I 
have, of course, penalised nobody for fall- 
ing down over it. The poem clearly war- 
ranted certain freedoms, and might, there- 
fore, have been a gift for P. A. T. 
O'Donnell. However, he improvised a little 
too freely in the fourth stanza, as did Susan 
Parkin-Moore, whose otherwise pleasing 
poem here dropped into the abyss of sheer 
mistranslation. In addition to the four 
already named, Ann Bryson, Miss M. N. 
Dobbing, Kenneth S. Kitchin and D. 
Salmon survived to my last reading, upon 
which Mark Campbell, whose freedoms are 
justifiable, took first prize (£3) and R. J. P. 
Hewison second (£2). 

I should like to thank I. A. Harrison for 
a simpleton’s version, based on what the 
Goons would call a ‘French-type dic- 


tionary.” His third verse begins most 
hauntingly : 
Sons of death, notes of lead, martinis with 
lime, 


Bottles with wood with words under us. . . . 
Reference to the original may cast light on 
the processes of this very original translator. 


PRIZES 
(MARK CAMPBELL) 


Deep in our homes, which night devours, 
Crutches tap in the silence, and a stick knocks; 
Now up, now down the staircase of the hours, 
The pacing of the clocks. 

Behind the glasses, simple faces, flowers 

And antique devices, spectral numbers, rise; 
Moons of the pale, bare corridors, 

The clocks are, with their eyes. 
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Leaden notes, dead sounds, file and hammer, 

Workshop full of crafty noises 

And the trivial seconds’ chatter, 

It is the clocks—their voices. 

Shadowy milestones, oaken coffers, 

In the cold, coffins immured forever, 

Old bones of Time, with his diet of numbers, 

The clocks and their terror. 

The clocks, 

Self-willed and vigilant, 

Are like old servants 

In clogs tap-tapping or in stockings shuffling 
past; 

The clocks which I have questioned 

Have clutched my fear within their grasp. 


(R. J. P. HEWISON) 

Night. The black hush of our houses. Below 
Ratchet and pinion engage and gride. 
Up and down the stairs of the hours they go— 
Clocks that stride. 
Childish enamels, glass-fronted. Thin, old 
Figures. Emblems and flowers of yesteryear. 
Moons of pale corridors, empty and cold— 
Clocks that peer. 
Dead sounds. Lead notes. Hammer and file. 
Wooden booth of words that snigger and 

sneak. 
And the tiny seconds twittering the while— 
Clocks that speak. 
Oak cases and shadow-bound stones. 
Coffins set fast in the chill of the wall. 
Number-gnawing time’s dry bones— 
Clocks that appal. 
Clocks. 
Volunteers who watch without sleep. 
Like ancient housemaids that creep 
Stocking-footed or clack wooden-soled. 
Clocks I question, whose answer locks 
My fear in its compassing hold. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 319 
‘Set by N. Hodgson 


A modern Daisy Ashford, after hearine 
grown-ups discussing Messrs. Bulganin and 
Khrushchev, produces ‘The Not-so-young 
Visiters. A prize of £5 is offered for an 
extract from this work. Limit, 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 319,’ 99 Gower Street, must be received 
by April 3. Results in the Spectator of 
April 13. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 880 z 
ACROSS DOWN 
1 This Miss Pecksniff might have been 1 This seems to be Jack Horner in the 0 
ripe (6). minstrel show (6-3). 
4 I sue a cat for her (8). 2 Source of home thoughts from abroad- 
10 Amociated with Rowena by Thackeray perhaps (7). 
i a tet allie 3 Cheers a bit (anag.) (10). 2 
_ 44 be we ey and get landed, 5 He seems just the opposite of Tumble- 
12 It’s a carafe (anag.) (4, 6). as are Oe 
13 I twice get feathered (4). 6 “A deep, autumnal » Sweet though 1S 
15 It will, in reverse, put out a tuberous bet pl ay-ccaye-ailghst 
root (7). sl , 7 Harsh couch for the crustacean (7). 
17 A gitl might be glad to get an almond 8 Salute to National Service (5). 
(1). 9 Sabrina was (4). of aa 
19 Sleepy heads sound likely to have been 14 They elucidate many a dark saying 
busy in the Stone Age (7). (6, 4). 
21 He'd turn back to mixed ices gaping 16 Nigel’s van (anag.) (9) 
= 8 Vassal b erless (5-4 e 
23 He might be great or gloomy (4). SS eee St es Gees a 
%4 For which the loveliest of trees wore 22 Father swallows a top card (7). 
white (10) 22 Browning sprang to it (7). ay 
27 He went half way with Toscanini (7). 23 ‘If hopes were —— fears may be liars’ 
28 Just a parting word or. maybe, with (Clough) (5). 
2 glass in hand (7) 25 Creditable sound of a going concern 
All in all the world as defined (8). (4). 29 
3 Do I return about a bribe? (6) 26 No doubt he expects to be paid (4). 


= prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
& book token for one guinea, They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
Opened after noon on April 3 and addressed: Crossword No. 880, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Solution on April 6 


The winners of Crossword No. 878 are: Mrs. M. C. 
1 Harborough Road, Oxford, and Mr. H. M, Patmer, 36 Church Road, 
Roby, Liverpool 


Solution to No. 878 on page 390 


WILLIAMS, 















































































































whichever 
way you 


look at it... 


















Save with the Church of England Building Soci- 

ety and you have a firm, safe and sensible stake 
in the future. Safety of capital is the main con- 
cern of the C.E.B.S. directors and every £ 
invested with the Society is backed by unim- 
peachable financial security. 


Assets £9,750,000. Liquid Funds of approxi- 
mately £1,000,000 together with Reserves 
exceeding £450,000 act asa bulwark against 
any possible risk. All savings and investments 
can easily be withdrawn in full with interest 
paid to date. 


. tomorrow 
is worth 


saving for 


Investments earn 3°; interest with Income 
Tax paid*Our Five Year Plan offers 33°, 
on regular savings of £1 to £10 a month. 


Please write for booklet No. 9 and full information. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND BUILDING SOCIETY 


Incorporated 1882 


Bournemouth: 1149 Christchurch Rd., Boscombe 
Tel. Southbourne 43328 

Nottingham: 13 Park Row, Nottingham 
Tel. Nottingham 45137 
Tunbridge Wells: 87 Mount Pleasant Road 
Tel. Tunbridge Wells 3360 


6/7 NEW BRIDGE ST. 
LONDON, E.C.4. 
Telephone: FLEet Street 8455 





INSTRUCTOR BRANCH ROYAL NAVY 


Why not utilise your scientific and professional knowledge and at the same 
time enjoy the comradeship of Service life and see the world with the Royal 
Navy? 


Short Servi mmissions to graduates in Mathematics 





Instructor Branch offers 











Physics, Engineering, Ct istry, Metallurgy. History and English and to non- 
graduates with teaching ¢ erience in Science subjects 

The work of the Instructor Officer is fundamental to the Fleet and covers 
the widest field of active operational and academic duties ashore and afloat 
Instructor Officers are also the me eor gists of the Royal Navy 

Note also : 
%e Undergraduates in final year may apply 
% Short Service Commissions may be for 3, 4 or 5 years 
% Taking Short Service Commission fulfils your obligation for National Service 
xe £300 tax-tree gratuity after 4 years and pru rata for longer 
% All Short Service officers may apply for Permanent Commissions 
% Candidates must be British subjects, sons of British parents, under 36 years 


old and medically fit 


For further details apply to DIRECTOR NAVAL EDUCATION SERVICE 
(P), ADMIRALTY, LONDON 

























£25 CROSSWORD COMPETITION 


Bright Capestry 


Stories of the Great Houses of England 
by MARGARET M. PEARSON 


Crossword enthusiasts and those with an interest in history can 
win £25 in this competition. Answers to the clues will be found in 
the tangled history of our famous houses and their occupants. 
Full details and entrance form on book wrapper. Closing date April 
23rd. Order now. Fully illustrated 18s. (Monday). 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid, 3s. per line. Line Averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Classified 
‘Spectator,’|. 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


Numbers Is. 
Advertisement 


extra. 
Dept., 


SPECTATOR, MARCH 23,1956 





The engagement of persons answering these 
through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
or a 
or 
from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 


advertisements must be made 


cant is a man aged 18-64 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive 
she, or the employment, is 


inclusive 
unless 
excepted 


he 


cies Order, 1952. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT |: 


| BBC invites applications for Assistant Head|! 


| of Religious Broadcasting, Television, to 
plan and arrange religious programmes, 
cluding :eligious services, for Television 


Ordination to Anglican Ministry and willing-| , 
ness to work with members of other deno- 


minations 
aspect of 
religion 

U.K 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising 


essential, Experience of 
visual presentation of 


desirable Travelling through 


lope and quoting reference ‘1622 Spt.” 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 

five days 

BBC requires News Assistant in Glasgow 


Duties include reporting main news events by 


microphone and sub-editing News Bulletins 
Essential qualifications : 
of Scotland, 
tion, and their relationship to U.K 
ternational affairs, 


and concisely, practical knowledge of sport 


Real appreciation of radio as news medium 


an advantage. Starting salary £975 (may b 


higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 


five annual increments to £1,280. Requests f 
application forms (enclosing addressed en 
velope and quoting reference ‘1625 Spt.’ 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 


| five days 


BBC requires General Programme Producer 


in Edinburgh. Duties include production of 
varying types of programme for Scottist 
Home and other Services: arranging outside 


broadcasts including running 


qualifications, 
ability, 


Essential 
organising 


production 
education 
reporting 
describe 
thorough 


experience 


events In 
practical 


an 
knowledge 


interesting 
of 


way 


and her communications, ceremonies, sport 
pastimes, etc Production experience desir 
able. Starting salary £975 (may be higher 
qualifications exceptional)) rising by fiv 
annual increments to £1,280, Requests f 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference ‘1623 Snt 
should teach Appointments Officer, BBC 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
five days 

BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE REQUIRES 


General Editor for Publications Dept 
include editorship. Sight and Sound 
Supervision of other publications 
knowledge 
ability. some journalistic and editorial ex 
nerience, intense enthusiasm, are all 
portant qualifications. Starting salary 
£800 per annum.—Applicants should appl; 
in writing stating age. qualifications 


exnerience to the Secretary, British Film In- 


stitute, 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C.2 


EXPERIENCED MATRON wanted in April 


for house of 450 girls 
scale according to experience.—Apply Hous 
mistress, Fawcett House, St. Felix School 
Southwold 
GENTLEMAN 
Switzerland for six months as 
to English visitors. Qualifications: single 
age 25 to 36, energetic. good mixer, Germar 
sneaking Box No. 7341 


offered emplovment 





INTERESTING and congenial position 
Lon. retail bus. of good standing. Good 
Eng typing & fig. work essential. App 
must have high standards of service 
Opport. for well secured invest. if de- 
sired. State age and full details of career 
Box No. 3343 

ST. ELPHIN’S SCHOOL, Darley Dale 


Matlock Required in April. resident Assistant 
Secretarv to deal mainly with Head Mistress’s 
Previous experience a recom- 


correspondence 
mendation. Salary according to experience.— 
Apply to the Head Mistress. 


in- : 


some 
Christian 
yut 
involved, Starting salary £1,370 (may be 
by 
five annua! increments to £1.775. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed enve- 


within ‘8° 


Detailed knowledge 
Scottish affairs and administra- 
and in- 
good reporting and sub- 
editing experience in daily journalism, good 
microphone voice, facility for writing clearly 


within 


commentaries 
and eye-witness accounts; contributing ideas 
for programmes and responsibility for their 
good 
200d microphone voice, ability to 


Scotland 


Duties 
and 
General 
»f and apnetite for cinema, writing 


im- 
about 


and 


ages 12 to 18. Salary 


Host/Guide 


| HOUSE-MISTRESS 
or the Boarding 
School for Girls, 
About 40 bo 
attractive he 
ability 


required in 

House of St, ee 
Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire 
irders are accommodated in an 
use in spacious grounds, General 
and a sympathetic Personality gre 
more important than specific Qualifications 
and experience. Applications should be sent 
to the Head Mistress as soon as Possible. 
LIBRARIANS, VANCOUVER 5 
BRITISH COLUMBIA Appllcstiom aoe 
vited for the following posts: (1) Branch 
Librarian, City of Nanaimo. Duties include 
supervision of circulation, answering en. 


quiries addressing local Organisations, 
supervision Of staff; salary $3,480 rising 1 
$4,200; annual increments $180, (2) Cat- 
aloguer, Regional Library Headquarters, 
Nanaimo. Duties require assisting with classi. 
ty é 





k ing annual acquisitions of 
lumes. Salary $3,000 rising to 
nerements $180. Possibility 

I Cataloguer in one year; 
3,480-$4,200. Both positions carry 
yn and medical plans, three 








ens 








sick leave, Applicants must 

¢ sity degree and registration cer. 
ificate f British Library Association, A 
British Columbia representative will bold 
per ws in London, March 27-28 
Writ neral for British Columbia, 





1 Kegent Street, London, 

5.W 
MAGEE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Lon. 
DONDERRY. Applications are invited for 
appointment to the Dill Chair of Mental ang 
M Philosophy in Magee University Col. 
(associated with the University of Dub- 





articulars may be obtained from 


in a Recognised College of the Queen's 
ver f Belfast). Salary £1,650 with the 

isual F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits 

Further part 

the S 





y to the Trustees, Magee Uni- 
sity llege, Londonderry, Northem 

l nd 
THE IRENE FORSTER AGENCY, 6 
Marchmont St., London, W.C.1, TERminus 
8566. (Agency conducted by former Head 


mistress.) Employment in Schools, Colleges, 





Institutions, offices of Societies, . private 
Houses, etc. Secretaries, Teachers, House- 
keepers, Warden, Cooks, Caretakers, etc, 
Also lecture and concert agency for clubs, 
yileges, schools, POST, VACANT AND 
WANTED 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
STUDENT, 19 


nd German, 


t April-Sept 


years, knowledge of French 
requires profitable employ- 
Anything considered,—Bos 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


FATHER HUDDLETON SPEAKS at 4 
Put Meeting Statement in South 
Africa, and questions, Monday, 23 April, 
Central H Westminster 30. Buffet avail- 
a Tickets now : 2/6 re 1/- unres., from 
Christ A Amen Ct., E.C.4 (CIT 
HE m The Africa Bureau, 30 Old 
Q 1 St., S.W.1 
LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. RECENT PAINTINGS BY L, § 
LOWRY. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sq 
1e Garsington Collection, Richard Plat 
: first exhibition and ‘Paris in the 90's’ by 


elleroche. If Until 29th 

LONDONERS WHO ENJOY DEBATING 
will find the Fleet Street Parliament stimu- 
1ining.—Details from Box 


)-5.30 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W MICHEL CIRY Paintings & Draw 
ngs. First London exhibition—opening 8, 
Daily 10-5.30 Sat., 10-12.30 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 
Cork Street, W.1, Recent Paintings by 
JACOB BORNFRIEND & BERNARD 
DUNSTAN 
1 SLAVES aptured, bought and 
solc today Anti-Slavery Society's new 
jence. Kent Room, Caxton Hall, S.W.1, 


27th March, Entrance free. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 878 


ACROSS.—1 Fatima, 4 Pullover, 10 





Marr 11 Taverns. 12 Reed, 13 Promul 
gate. 16 Loomed. 17 Stengah. 20 Statues. 
2 Ash 24 Avengeress, 25 Isis. 2 
Pintad 29 Academe. 30 Ten cents, 31 
Tomtit 

DOWN Fumarole. 2 Three-bottle, 3 
Mol s Ultimate. 6 Loveliness. 7 Vat. 8 
Russet. 9 Stare 14 Acaulescent, 15 





de. 18 Rearmost. 19 Prospect, 22 
23 Isiac, 26 Faro, 28 Nua, 
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sONS’—C.A.5. 
7 en. Till April 15th 
CHAPEL ART GALLERY: Josef 

man ; Painting and Drawings, 1940-1956 
Hermits, Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays 
sion free Adijoins Aldgate Eas 
station. 

—— 

PERSONAL 
gooD HOME is one where you'll always 
‘i plenty of that wond Rayner’s 
ina Mango Chutney from all good 
wLWwOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 
igeal gift for all occas Specially selected 
colours of mixed shades Direct from the 
largest growers in the rid From 1 en 
> oe a box, One quality niy—the best 
Write for catalogue.—Allwood Bros. Ltd 
; Haywards Heath, Sussex Phone Wivels 
field 232/233 
. Tyres, Ret d/ Bought 

BATTERIES, 1 ai Bought. — 


Park, Cheapside, Morecar 
twils 14d. 








Warervers rr foe rs 


Theatre Workshop + 


presents 


THE GOOD 
SOLDIER 
SCHWEIK 


he 


i ee ee ee i se ee ee ee a ee 


at 


Duke of York’s Theatre 


+ BOX OFFICE: TEM 5122 


Monday to Friday at 7.30 p.m. 
Sat., 5.30 & 8.30. Mac. Thurs. 2.30 


a ne ae 


Exhibition at the, ASTLEYS 
| London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists. Your 
briar 


cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL, 3/-, 


—, | CONTACT LENSES. 


HFFSESEEE PEPE EEE EERE index 










Be one of the 

(a3 MARY 2 

N cE) RAM S 
who PASSED/ 


SIMPLIFIED POSTAL COURSES 


are available, specially written to 
prepare children for 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE | 
EXAMINATIONS 


% FREE ATTAINMENT TESTING 
for children 74—134. When 
writing state age of child, and 
approximate date of examina- 
tion, 

% COURSES based upon 


results of these tests. 


the 





vViiw 


%& NO TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED 





POCO TROP eee ee eeeeEeeseeeeeeeeee® 


Individual Postal Tuition in 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS including 
SHORTHAND TYPEWRITING 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


KEEPING wanes 


ENGLISH FOR COMMERCE 
LANGUAGES 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 

THE FOLLOWING EXAMINATIONS 

GENERAL CER [iF CATE of EDUCATION 

CIVIL SERVICE 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS, ETC. 

Write for prospectus. giving full details, to 
the REGISTRAR, 
MERCER’S 

CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


(Depe. Qt) 69 Wir pole St., London, W./ 








3, 1956 


‘ 


OF JERMYN ST, (108111),| LITERARY | 


reconditioned and ‘SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.’ If 
plus; you have been writing for years and getting 
nowhere, why not get the LSJ to help you?! 
coaching by 


pipe (any make) 


9d. postage, any quality. (Fou! Pipes are in- 


riou, to health), All repairs, new stems, etc.| Personal 


Write for illustrated price list. Prospectus Dept., London School of Journa-| 
lism, 57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1.| 
Wear these wonder! MUS. 4574, ‘There are LSJ students all over 
lenses while you pay tor them, Choose your|the world.’ 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact| AUTHOR'S MSS., any length, typed in 7 
Lenses Finance Co Lid 4(ts), Reece Mews, | gays (4 emergency service for urgent work), 
outh Kensington, S.W.1 short stories, etc., by return. Typescript 
CANCER PATIENT. (56184). Poor young|carefully checked. Great emphasis on 
woman (28), also suffering from T.B. and|accuracy and attractive presentation. 4hour 
unable to work is badly in need of extra|duplicating service indexing, cataloguing, 
nourishment. Please help us to care for her! editing, proof-reading. Literary research, etc. 
(also thousands of other sad cases) Jewellery; Temporary secretarial, dictating machine] 
welcomed National Society for Cancer|service Public private meetings reported. 
Relief. Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1.| Recording machines for hire, Translations 
. "1 a me , |from and into all languages. — Secretaria! 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. Aunts, 32 Rupert Street, W.1, Phone GER. 
arrange deferred payments for 


Micro's) 1067 /8/9. 
Corneal an ‘ont enses e bi . > . os . 
mea! and Contact Lenses. Free booklet) ‘KNOW-HOW’ brings you Writing Success. 


pipes 
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ROYAL 


: correspondence has| 
We purchase old or rew carved Meerschaum | brought success .v many. Free Book from | 


RESIDENTIAL 


MANAGEMENT 


COURSES 


AT “CHESTERS,” BEARSDEN 
SUMMER TERM, 1956 


Course No. 68 


April 9th to June 15th 


from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, | 4 - : 
W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197 Regent | No Sales—No Fees, Send for FREE SI (10 weeks) 
Street, London. W.1. Tel. REG. 6993,| Know-How Guide to writing Success,’ B.A. ™ 
Branches in main town "| School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New “WORK STUDY 

mens | Bond Street, London, W.1 

AND ; REP alterations >. . pines aed A course in industrial enginceriag 
eo _~ - yl be pros On LITERARY TYPING. 2s. 1 000. 6d. carbon | for men who will be required 
Remake Handbag Co., Dept. “S,” 1783a Theses, pays Accuracy assured. — E R.| apply work study methods, 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp P.,| comam, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. } 
three turnings from Harrods “se o- fc gy — —- Course No. 69 

o iction-Writing Science td,, egent 
HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL?)\ House Regent Street. W.1. Suitable stories April 9th to April 13th 
Readers having anything to sell or profes-|are revised by us and submitted to editors (1 week) 
sional services to offer, are invited to bring!on a 15 or cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable r 
their announcement to the notice of the many | stories are returned with reasons for reiec-| “COMMUNICATIONS 
thousands of readers of the ‘SPECTATOR.’ \tion. Address your MS. to Dept C23.! AND DISCIPLINE” 
Prepaid Classified Advertisements cost 3s ‘The fe ‘ ° * 
per line (34 letiers), and should “reach the Any Ellery ond in these ae A course for a and labour 
‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 Gower Strect,! > = a , officers. 
W.C.1, with remittance, by Monday prior ha gh el / for interesting| 
to the date of publication FREE. he Frofessional Touch, rl 6 No. 70 
2 |8SG), Palace Gate, London, W.8. Ourse NO, / 

HISTORIC HOUSES AND CASTLES open; — | April 9th to April 20th 
to the public, revised 1956 edition. Hlustrated|} (2 weeks) 
Guide to over 300 Houses, Castles and 
Gardens. Opening times, admission charges, ' EDUCATIONAL “INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS” 
catering facilities and map. Companion|ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 


volume MUSEUMS & GALLERIES, listing) TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 

650 collections with comprehensive subject|gitls.—Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 

Each 3/- post free—INDEX PUB-|(Cantab.), The Principal, St. Godric’s Sec- 

LISHERS LTD., 69 Victoria Street. S.W.1, |retarial College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
Hampstead 5986. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female | py LERSLIE, MALVERN. Public Boarding! 








and the Human Male sent on by post./c - | 
Write or call for our Free Price list oy bevy dah path Bd Se aed 
Literature on Family Planning Ficttag,| House for girls under 12 years and one for] 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept. D.X. | cenioe school, for girls 12 to 14 years. Ex-| 
PAINTING IN OILS IS THE IDEAL|amination May. Apply The Secretary. | 
week-end hobby. Write for price list Of] EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-| 
— poeaeees — 15a Vin-| tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
ent Gardens, london, N.W.2. |tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 


SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS. Repaired as New,| Cert of Education, etc, Also many Dractical| 
Moderate charges from 2/6. Post your worn|(mon-exam.) Courses in business subjects.! 


garments for free estimate or send for full| Write today for free prospectus mentioning} 
price list—Joanna & . Shirt and|¢xam. or subject in which interested to} 
Pyiama Makers, Dept. 18. 26 Southbourne| Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or} 
Grove West Southbourne, Bournemouth,} call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. | 
Hants | INTENSLY E INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 


Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- ; lr ye . - 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root) ® Months’ and 14 weeks , courses begin at 
for ever. Never tails. Guaranteed. Cash or frequent intervals. Davies’s, White Lodge, 
20s. monthly, Free trial, Write for illus. 2 Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8392). 


particulars in free plain envelope, Vandre: LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
Ltd, (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-' Postal Courses for General Certificate of 
gow, C.2 Education (for Entrance, Faculty require-| 

}ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter. and 
TOM LONG tobacco's my delight, el ” 2 dan | 
The two-ounce tins are now airtight, |Final B.A., BSc B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc Soc..,| 
Northern and 


in| Levels) Oxford, Cambridge. 


UNITARIANISM supports reason ! | 
theology and indivicval freedom in belief.|others. Highly qualified Tutors Prospectus} 
Information on receipt of stamp.—Secre-|from Registrar, University Correspondence 


tary, S, Postal Mission, 14 Gordon Square,| College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridec. 


| London, W.C.1. | POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educa.| 
|'YOUR BATTLE WITH THE £¢ starts the| (all examining Boards), London B.A., B.Sc., 
moment you retire. Bui you can win—by| M.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D 
studying the complete book of ways and| Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional| 
means — Chisholm’s ‘Retire and Enjoy It'| Exams., Mod, Fees. Prospectus from C. 
(Phenix House). Has helped thousands.| Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept. B92, 
Now, first cheap edition, 7/6d. From any| Hall, Oxford. Est, 1894. 
bookseller. Continued Overleaf 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE RALLY 

3 p.M., EASTER SATURDAY, 1956 
BREAK THE RADIO BAN ON THE SMALLER PARTIES || 
and let the listening public hear what each Party has to say: 
Why Scotland and Wales need Self-Government; What Decen- 
tralisation can mean to England; What Socialism should 
really mean; etc. 





SPEAKERS 
Gwynior Evans, Plaid Cymru candidate for Merionethshire, 1955 
Stanley Birkett, 1.L.P. candidate tor Rermondsey, 195 
James Halliday, Scottish National Party candidate for Stirling and Falkirk, 1955 
W. J. Taylor, Chairman of the 14th Annual Conference of Common Wealth 








Inclusive 


Applications 
} Residential Centre for Management Studies, 


(This course is fully booked) 


Course No, 71 


April 16th to May 4th 
(3 weeks) 


“WORK STUDY” 
(This course is fully booked) 


Course No, 72 


May 7th to May 25th 
(3 weeks) 
“PRODUCTION PLANNING 
AND CONTROL” 
A course for men io this functies 


who may be required to overhagl 
existing schemes, 


Course No. 73 


May 28th to June 15th 
(3 weeks) 


“WORK STUDY" 


An appreciation course for manage- 
ment and work study technicians, 


LL.B., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (ali! Course No. 74 


June 11th to June 2%b 


(3 weeks) 
“EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT” 
A management course on the 
Problems of control and cm 


Ordination, 


D. 
Wolsey| Course No. 75 


June 18th to June 29th 
(2 weeks) 


“SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT” 


A course to assist “middie manage 
ment” in their day-to-day work. 


fee for tuition and residence: 


#12 12s. per week 


The one-session Works Management course 
and the winter term Work Study courte 
; will commence on October 
| 


ist, 1956, 


should be made to The 


“Chesters,”” Bearsden, Glasgow 





| — 





Registered as a New spaper. Enterea as second-class mail matter at the New York N.Y., Post Office, Dec, 23, 1896. Published by Tus Spectaror Liv. 
Printed in Great Britain by Gate & Po_pEN Ltp., 28 Craven Street, Lon: 
per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue; Inland and overseas, 14d.;: 


Wl. Telephone: BUSton 3221 
any address in the World: 35s. 











don, W.C.2, at their Wellington 
Canada (Canadian 


at its Offices 99 Gower St. London, 
Press, Aldershot. Subscription Rate 
Post), 1d.—Friday, 23, 1936 
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MARLBOROUGH GATE 

SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
offers an intensive secretarial training to 
Graduates and other well-educated girls 
Small classes, expert tutors, individual 
attention, excellent results, Languages and 
foreign shorthand. Private Secretarial 
obtained, Ifterview by appointment only 
Monypenny, L. es L., 62 Bayswater Road, 
London, W.2. PAD. 3320 
OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAI 
SCHOOL, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 
ing grad, course, Next term, April 23 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN’ ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES. Appli- 
cations are invited for the above student- 
ships, tenable for one year in the first in- 
stance, and renewable for a further period 
not exceeding two years. The studentships 
are normally of the value of £350 or £400 
per annum. They are offered to candidates 
who have obtained the degree of Bachelor 
or Master in this or any other approved 
University. Applications should be sent not 
later than Ist June, 1956, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of applica- 
tion may be obtained 


SHOPPING BY POST 
AMERICAN OX TONGUE. The most deii- 








cious and tender on sale, 2 Ib. tins. 22s. 6d 
WHOLE COOKED GAMMON HAMS 
Superlative Pre-War Quality. Boneless, No 
waste, 8 Ib. 85s, PETITS POIS. Finest Con- 
tir al Pack. Extra Fins Au Natu The 
best. 14 oz. tins. 8 for 28s, RICH AUSTRA- 
LIAN FRUIT CAKE. Genuine and whole- 
some ingredients. 3 Ib. 11s., 6 lb. 21s. ELVAS 
PLUMS. Original round 1 Ib. fancy boxes 
3 for 2ls. FRENCH MARRONS GLACES 
4 1Ss. TURKISH DELIGHT. 14 Ib 
Gift boxes 6s. All Post Paid, Delivery by 
Faster guaranteed providing orders posted 
by Monday. SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD 
16 Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3, Our offers 


appear in this column every week. Our 
Reputation is your assurance of every satis- 
faction. 

ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 1,000 34 x 6in 
Buff 14s., White 18s. Rubber Stamps. — 
Warson, 7 Newton Avenue, London, N.10 
EASTER HAM. For your own table or for a 
most acceptable gift, whole uncooked Wilt- 





shire Ham; lean, mild-cured, deliciously 
tender; weight 13-15 Ib., 92/6 post paid, un- 
conditionally guaranteed. Complete list of 


tare delicacies sent on request.—Grayson’s 
Dept. SP., 123 Pall Mall, S.W.1, WHI. 9186 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Don't 
waste time nursing rheumatism, catarrh 
bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 
suchlike nuisance ailments. They can be pre- 


vented, checked, relieved and remedied so 
easily with aid of garlic, that age-old 
remedy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000 
years as a powerful purifier and healer, Get 
to know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar 
tablets. Send 42s. 6d. today f 1,000 
Garlis Tablets (six months’ sup with 
booklet of life-conserving information.—Gar 
lisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 





ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE. Richly woven crease resist 
ing Dress & Suiting Linens in beaut. cc 

Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Country 
wear. Also Handkerchief weight sheer e 
of Gossamer Beauty, in pastel shades. Illus 
cat. or Superb Table Napery, Bed Linens 
Toweis, etc Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor 
danstown, Co. Antrim, N.1 











ACCOMMODATION 


A QUIET ROOM in private Bayswater flat 
for professional man: 4 gns., includes heat- 
ing and light.—Box No. 3187. 





PROPERTY FOR SALE 


HOUSE FOR ARTIST OR WRITER, work- 
ing floor away from turmoil of house; 2-car 





garage, brand new, brick built, tiled, ler 
doors, pit. Rather impressive semi-de 
freehold house in 3/8 acre garden, mostly 
lawns, surrounded trees, big rockery; 87 ft 
frontage. Surrey fringe, 36 mins, London 
less on fast trains, 3 mins, shops, 5 m 
schools. Hall, small cloakroom, 20ft. Lounge 
17ft. dining, breakfast-room, Formica Kit- 
chen, Bedrooms 20ft. x 12ft., 10ft. 6in. sq., 
10ft. 6in, x 9ft. panelled half-tiled bath, 


sep. lav, Studio floor has rooms i14ft. x 10ft., 
10ft, x 6ft., big landing. Perfect structural 
condition, Newly decorated; ready to move 
into without spending a penny. House of 
distinct charm and character. Well worth 
inspecting, £4,300 for quick sale.-—Box No 
3347 
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1 COSTA BRAVA, Villas & 
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HOTELS 


APPLEBY, Westmorland. Garbridge Hotel. 


Beautifully situated between Lakes and Pen- 
nines. Fishing, Golf, Billiards. Library and 
Music Room. TV. R. Licence. Cent. Htg. 
A.A. & R.A.C. A ‘signpost’ country house 
hotel. Loveiy in Spring. Tel.: 71. 
BARMOUTH. Glorious scenery MIN-Y- 
MOR, Private Hotel in own grounds, Sea 
Front. Table Tennis, Talkies, Brochure. F. 
Waddling. 

BOURNEMOUTH, CONNAUGHT 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms., 200 
yards sea front, Gardens, Putting Green. 
Garages, Superlative food, 74-8 gns. weekly. 
Summer. 9-11 gns 

GUILDFORD, Surrey. QUARRY EDGE 
Private Hotel. A.A, and R.A.C. approved. 
Small, quiet, comfortable, Tel. 61817, 
JERSEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St. 
Clement's Bay, The Island’s newest hotel, 
situated on sea front. Private bathrooms, 
orchestra, licensed. Reopening spring, 1956. 


104-16 gns. A.A, 4-star. Write for Brochwr@ 


‘*P.” Tel, Central 4455. 

JERSEY, C.1. ‘SEA CREST’ Petit Port (nd 
Reg.). In this converted petite & picturesque 
old 
cuisine, and love the holiday 
Ashley Courtenay recommended 


NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, N ETH Y - 
BRIDGE, Inverness-shire, Easy access, near 
Cairngorms, in beautiful surroundings; ex- 
cellent for walking, climbing or touring 
Highlands, Self-contained suites, private 
sitting-rooms, H, & C. all bedrooms. Own 
tennis, croquet, putting. Excellent fishing, 
golfing. Fully Licensed. Tel.: Nethybridge 203 
and 276. 

NORTH COTSWOLDS. Smal! Guest House 
yffers peace, comfort, good cooking and per- 
sonal attention for your holiday.—Apply Miss 
Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Camp- 
den, Glos 

SOMERSET IN SPRING. Sheltered Coun- 
try House between Exmoor & Sea wel- 
comes guests. Own produce. Good cook. 
Riding, Golf.—The Hermitage,’ Alcombe, 
Minehead, Tel.: 119. 

SUNNY SPAIN. 24 miles from sea and 
Barcelona. Wonderful climate, Excellent 
cuisine, Special low terms.—Write Hotel 
Congost, Figar, near Barcelona. 


SWITZERLAND : Spend your Spring /Sum- 
mer Holidays in a charming 18th-century 
chalet. Wonderful view, walks, flowers, Ten- 
nis, Riding, Swimming, Fishing. Every com- 
fort, good cuisine and low terms. Brochures, 
full information.—Mr. & Mrs, C, B. Wilmot- 
Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, Chateau- 
d’Oex, or Clark Travel Service, S.W.1. 
WHiTehall 6888. 


informality. 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


AUSTRIA COUCHETTES available. 
Apply 2 Church Place, Jermyn St., London, 
S.W.1 


Flats to let.— 


De Dr. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex 


FRANCE A unique tour bv chartered 
railcar visiting Auvergne & Provence with 
comprehensive visits and excursions, ¥ days 
38 gns, Visiting Le Puy, Pont du Gard, 
Nimes, Tarn Gorges and Vichy, Details : 
CONTOURS LTD. (S.) 72 Newman St., 
LONDON, W.1,. Tel.: MUS, 6463. 


INEXPENSIVE 
MOUNTAIN HOLIDAYS 

The Savoy Alps, grouped around Mount 
Blanc, are a holiday ground with breath- 
taking views, superb air, magnificent walks 
and excelleni food at most reasonable prices. 
Perfect for a ‘different’ summer holiday.— 
Full list of hotels & inclusive prices trom 
the French Government Tourist Office, 178 
Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


ails 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, | 


FARMS, HOTELS on and off the beaten 


track round Britain's coast and countryside. | 


3s. 6d., pp. 3d. Or with supplementary 
Mini-Guide listing over 500 friendly halts 
for Bed and Breakfast, 5s. post free.—Victor 
Hilton Harbourside, Torquay. 


PERSONAL SERVICE ‘ALL-IN’ 
HOLIDAYS 
Brittany Coast 


ei .. 14 days £27.15.0 
Paris and Chateaux Country 7 


7 days £29.17.6 


French Riviera ee .. 15 days £43.15.0 
Italian Riviera 15 days £36,15.0 
Capri or Ischia 15 days £53.10.0 
Paris .. oo oe «- 7 days £19.19.0 
Costa Brava 15 days £44.15.0 
Majorca ‘ “i .. 15 days £43.12.6 
Send for illus, brochure or ask us for a 


quotation for your own particular plan. 


ALLWAYS TRAVEL SERVICE, 17 Sicilian 


Avenue, W.C.1. Chancery 6436/7. 


farmhouse, visitors enjoy. our excellent | 
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HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 





ABERDOUR,. WOODSIDE HOTEL. On 
the sunny Fifeshire coast, within three- 
quarter hour’s reach of Edinburgh, this 
most comfortably furnished hotel is famous 
for its cuisine and cellar, and has every 
amenity close at hand: golf, fishing, tennis, 
boating, bathing. Tel.: Aberdour 8 
BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGA- 
SHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea. 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being 
lazy. Write R. Kaulback. 

Near BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants. CHEW 
TON GLEN HOUSE, in a 25-acre estate 
offers the charm of the New Forest, sands, 
sea and golf (1 mile) and the merits of 
experienced cooking. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 


BOUBNEMOPTH. CARLTON HO- 
TEL. Patronised by Royalty. Situated on 
the East Cliff and.facing full south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms 


and suites. Lifts, Central heating. Excel- 


lent garage facilities. A.A.*****. Tel.: 
6560. 

Near EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 


hotel is its name, for comfort and hospi- 
tality abound in this lovely Lutyens House. 
Within easy reach of city, first-class golf, 


private tennis court, lovely garden. 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144, 
HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 


Stands in 50 acres of grounds in a wonder- 
island position. 9-hole golf course, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, putting. A 90-mile 
seascape from your window, a hop, skip 
and a jump, and you are in the sea, Think 
of all the things you like to do on holiday; 
they are all possible here. Brochure with 
pleasure, Tel.: 67441. 

LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL. 
1 mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station stands this lovely mansion, immune 
from sound of passing traffic. Its purport 
is mainly residential, with hotel catering 
and comfort happily blending with country 
house pursuits. rite G. Sturdy, 
Resident Director, Tel.: 2358. 
LLANDUDNO, N. Wales. ST. GEORGE'S 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine, 
service and entertainment. Come this year 
to share the sea and scenery with us! Excel- 
lent cuisine, ballroom and cocktail lounge. 


ful 


Free golf. N. Perl. Tel.: 7873. 

LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. 
First-class hotel, once home of David 
Garrick, 20 mins. West End. Excellent 
cuisine; fully licensed; phones all rooms; 
suites with private bath. Hard tennis 
puiting, billiards, swimming pool. Adjoins 


Hendon Golf Club, Tel.: Hendon 1456 


MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; has high 
standard of catering and comfort the year 
round, Convalescence? Honeymoon? or 
Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and Northfield 
make a happy combination, Tel.: 864. 

Via OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL, Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst of 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautiful 
unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout fish- 
ing, shooting, riding, tennis, swimming 
Comfort, good tood and a pleasant atmo- 
sphere combining to make this an_ hote! 
you should visit. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244 

PENZANCE. QUEEN’S HOTEL for 
your spring holiday in Cornwall, provides 
lift, cocktail lounge and 65 bedrooms, 
overlooks Mount’s Bay and makes an 
admirable centre for Land’s End, the 
Lizard and the Scilly Isles. Tel.: 2371. 








residents. Write to S. R. Paul, Tel.: 2524. 


ST, BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL, JERSEY, 
C.1., in Britain’s farthest south, a delightfy 
spot for early holidays, An unparalleles 
position, facing sands and sea, We Provide 
first-class food and service for the dis! 


criminating, Nightly 


dinner  danca 


Cocktail lounge. 


' _ t 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE G | 
HOTEL appeals to all apgeecenat 
comfort, good food and cheerfyl atmo. 
sphere, Standing in own grounds Over. 
looking the Bay—in the country, by the! 
sea, yet only 10 mins. from the town, | 
Reasonable terms. Licensed. Tel,; 199, | 


ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. IVES Bay! 
HOTEL, unrivalled position overlook: 

sea and sands. 52 bedrooms (some privay 
bathrooms). Excellent cuisine, Dancing! 
twice weekly Tennis courts, Servig 
garage. Licensed. Open end April~ 
October. Write for brochure, or Tel.: 10 


ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE 
SANTON. Lovely country house jz 
sheltered bay, with terraced gardens to 
water’s edge. Beautifully furnished, every 
modern convenience irst-class cuisine 
Club bar. Sailing, fishing. Terms from 
47/6 per day. Trains met Truro. Tel,: 322 


SARK is really beautiful in the spring and 
early summer, and LA SABLONNERIE 
converted from a sixteenth-century farm. 
house, is ideal for a simple, carefree holiday, 
Terms from 8-9 gns. Fully licensed. “The 
convivial corner of a lovely island.” Tel, 
Sark 61. 


SHERBORNE, Dorset. DIGBY HOTEL| 
A favourite “Half-way House” between | 
London and the West, Birmingham and) 
the South. First-class base for exploring 
the Hardy Country, Fully licensed 
Quietly positioned near Abbey Church 
Tel.: 23. 
SIDBURY. SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL} 
Devon. The comforts of a house, the 
freshness of country fare and the proximity) 
of an unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth) 
3 miles), plus the individual attention of 
Miss B. J. Crick may be just what you seek.) 


TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HO- 
TEL. A house of considerable character, 


quietly situated in 3 acres overlooking) 
Torbay. Eminently suitable for holidays 
and residence. Lift. Central heating 


Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs, B. L.| 
Tobin. Details with pleasure. Tel.: 374 


WESTONBIRT, near Tetbury, Glos, THE 

HARE & HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the 

Cotswolds at Easter by staying here where 

f nfort and the personal touch 

features. Severn Wild 

Res. Director, N. V 
nbirt 233. 


TORQUAY 
GRAND HOTEL | 


co 


iguishing 








For your summer holidays. Facing full 


south, overlooking Torbay, with Tennis, 
Squash, Golf and Dancing all free w 





Above is a 





Please do not hesitate to write to me for 
(enclosing stamped addressed envelope). , . 
COUNTRY you want—SPORT OR RELAXATION? Perhaps 
I can direct you to just that hotel or inn to suit your palate and purse, 





advice on any district 
Is it SEASIDE OR 


NEW edition of 


selection from m) 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 
(Pub'ished by Collins) 
Now on Sale—9/6 from all bookshops or 10/6 post free from 
ASHLEY COUR 
68(J) St. James’s Street... 


TENAY : 
_ London, S.W.1 














